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A SUMMER LIBRARY CONFERENCE IN 1929 


In place of the usual summer library school courses, Summer Con- 
ferences were held in 1911, 1915, and 1923, with an attendance of over 


200 each time. It is now planned to have another such conference in 
the summer of 1929, during the two weeks beginning July first. The 
usual courses for public librarians and teacher librarians will not be 
offered in the summer session. 

It is planned to develop this conference about two main themes :— 
book selection and use, and rural library work and rural relations. 
These two groups will be supplemented by some work planned in other 
allied library fields, but we hope to keep the two chief subjects prom- 
inent in the whole program. 

We hope we may develop around the second main theme an insti- 
tute which may appeal to county library workers particularly, with spe- 
cial attention to rural economics and sociology, as well as the more di- 
rect interests of county library methods and problems. One day will 
probably be planned especially to take the place of the county library 
conference, such as had been held in each of the past three years. 

We urge upon all who may be interested in attending, an imme- 
diate indication of their special desires in planning the program. While 
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this is particularly requested of Wisconsin librarians, a most cordial 

invitation is again extended to librarians from outside the state, whose 

attendance has always contributed so much to previous conferences. 
Please let us have your comments promptly. Will you be inter- 


ested in attending this conference? 
plan, what do you desire shall be included? 


Within the wide limits of the main 
The program can be de- 


veloped to meet your wishes only as you make those wishes known 


early. 





A Correction. Unfortunately the 
write-up of the talk by Miss Akers 
at the W. L. A. meeting in Mil- 
waukee (Bulletin p. 268) is not ac- 
curate and Miss Akers asks us to 
print this correction, which we 
are glad to do to make amends for 
the incorrect report so far as may 
be possible now. 

“Unfortunately,” says Miss Ak- 
ers, “the report misses the point of 
the unit card system of catalog- 
ing. As it stands it will confuse 
those who heard me and find this 
does not agree with their memory 
of it; and it does not agree at all 
with my book, if they are usin 
a 3 

“The second paragraph should 
read as follows: 

Miss Akers said that where for- 
merly eleven different kinds of 
catalog cards were made; using 
the unit card system only four dif- 
ferent kinds are necessary; name- 
ly, author or main card, analytic 
cards, series card, and series ed- 
itor card. The unit card system 
(which is the one used with Li- 
brary of Congress printed catalog 
cards) means that the same form 
of card is used for all entries with 
simply the appropriate heading 
added. For example to make a 


title card, add the title on the line 
above the author, the remainder 
of the card being exactly like the 
main or author card; to make an 
editor card add the editor’s name 
on the line above the author. Se- 
ries and series editor cards, of 
course, are unlike all other cards 
for the book. Analytics are men- 
tioned as a fourth kind of card 
only because it is recommended 
that in the small library all usual 
notes and contents be omitted and 
in addition to adding the appro- 
priate heading (author, title, or 
subject) a note be added giving 
the title, author and paging of the 
analytic.” 


Announcements. We are plan- 
ning two special numbers of the 
Bulletin for our next issues. One 
will be a County Library number, 
for which we have requested re- 
ports from a number of county li- 
braries regarding their branches 
most notable for their service. 

Another number will be devoted 
to School Library work. For this 
we have obtained several of the 
best papers given at the recent 
meeting of the School Libraries 
Section of the State Teachers As- 
sociation. 
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Let the Children Own Books. 
Barbara sat on the floor holding 
her new book in her hands. Bar- 
bara is four years old and her fa- 
vorite book so far is Little Lucia. 
She had listened to the story over 
and over from the copy that came 
from the library. And when the 
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time came to return the book, had 
missed it so much that her father 
had bought her a copy for her own. 
She sat on the floor with the book 
in her hands, fingering it over lov- 
ingly. She looked up. “Isn’t it 
wonderful,” she said, “to think 
that this book will never be due!” 





BOOK WEEK 


Book Week was celebrated throughout the state in various ways; some libraries 
cooperating with city organizations, schools, churches, clubs, and newspapers, other 
libraries emphasizing book displays in the library and new books added to their 
collections instead of more elaborate celebrations. We are publishing the follow- 
ing reports from Wisconsin libraries. This number of the BULLETIN may be con- 
sulted when planning for Book Week next year. 


National Book Week—November 11 to 17 


Anything which you may do publicly 
or privately to foster and promote the 
habit of reading, and especially of the 
use of the public library, will be much 
appreciated. We all believe in educa- 
tion. Books and reading are by far the 
greatest and most accessible source of 
information, recreation and inspiration 
which we have. 

The public library has no ulterior mo- 
tive in pushing its work. It simply 
stands for the furtherance of education 
for all the people, all of the time, for 
tolerance, for vision, for a clearer un- 
derstanding of all the problems of the 
human race which arise in this fast 
changing era of time. It aims to fur- 
nish the best reading on all sides of all 
questions. 

The world of ideas has never changed 
so fast in the history of the race as in 
our own time. The man who does not 
read today is living in the dark ages. 

The public library undoubtedly fur- 
nishes the most education and informa- 
tion for the money expended of any pres- 
ent day institution. It is more and 
more appreciated, its use constantly in- 
creasing. Satisfaction and joy untold is 
the reward of its habitual users. All we 
want is a 100 per cent membership. 
The satisfaction of seeing increasing use 
is OUR reward. 

“Could we give but one gift to every 
child, we should choose the love of 
books.” William Frederick Bigelow. 


Waupun. The above letter was sent 
to all the clergymen in the community, 





the superintendent of schools, and other 
leaders. Some of them responded very 
graciously and most of them, from their 
respective points of vantage, I know, did 
something about it. 

In the meantime, beginning about a 
month previously, National Book Week 
had been mentioned in every week’s is- 
sue of the local papers. 

We beg or buy much of the advertis- 
ing matter obtainable from the office of 
the National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers, including the suggested projects 
for grades and high school, the attract- 
ive posters, etc. The week before Book 
Week we visited all the grade schools to 
tell the children and teachers about 
Book Week, to find out whether there 
were any children who did not have 
cards at the public library and to give 
the lists of projects to the teachers, 
with suggestions for use, and also to 
give them some of the posters. 

As always, we had a wonderful time 
visiting the grades. For instance, in one 
kindergarten we were shown the new 
“bunny” and allowed to feed it carrots. 
In the fifth grade of one school where 
the children have no inhibitions, we were 
allowed to hold a very small and ador- 
able puppy, after having been seated 
with Sir Walter Raleigh pomp and cir- 
cumstance. Also there were profuse 
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apologies forthcoming because some 
one’s baby sister talked too loud. In 
another school we were asked if we 
worked in the public library, and one 
boy wanted to know our names. 

The English and social science depart- 
ments of the high school also celebrated 
in various ways. It is certain there was 
not a child in school who did not know 
it was Book Week. 

Then all during the Week a slide was 
shown at the one moving picture the- 
atre. Two hundred buttons were given 
out to greedy children during the Week 
and usurped the place over hearts for- 
merly held by Hoover or Smith. But- 
tons is buttons. 

Last and best of all we had a fine ar- 
ray of new books to release for circula- 
tion (all in a bunch) for both children 
and adults. 

No, this is not quite all. In order to 
do all the things we had hoped we are 
having to spill over into next week and 
have a party we had planned for the 
public school faculty. The idea back of 
this is to promote a feeling of better 
acquaintance and friendliness among 
the teachers, for the library. We, at 
least, anticipate a very pleasant time; 
among other things, we plan to read 
some one-act plays. 


The circulation for the Week exceeded . 


all previous records for one week. 
Here’s hoping the spirit lasts over, not 
only into next week, but all through 
the year.—CLARA L. LINDSLEY. 

Galesville. It would take a swarm of 
B’s to describe the week of November 
11-17 in the Galesville Public Library. 
Some of them are: Book, Big, Busy, 
Beautiful, Beneficial Week. 

For three weeks Book Week was ad- 
vertised in the local newspaper, one of 
the notices containing a cut of the poster 
“After all there is nothing like a good 
book.” The library itself was gay with 
posters in the windows and in every 
available place. 

A Girl Scout corner, with table of 
books and magazines, a bright reading 
lamp, cushions, Scout blanket, hat and 
knapsack, attracted much attention and 
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was widely patronized by the Girl 
Scouts, as was evidenced by the register 
on the table. Many of the girls added 
to their signature a word of apprecia- 
tion of the help the library has been 
to them. In another corner of the room, 
a table held alluring books for boys. 
This week also being Father and Son 
week, the fathers of the community 
were asked to read books in which their 
boys would be interested, and several re- 
sponded to this request. 

New books from the tiny-tot age up 
to High School age were put in circu- 
lation during Book Week. An interest- 
ing exhibit was a collection of favorite 
books from the children’s own libraries. 
The Girl’s Library Club held a meeting 
during the week to which they invited 
the women members of the Library 
Board. An enjoyable program was given 
at this time. At a story hour one after- 
noon, Mrs. LeRoy Scarseth delighted 
forty little boys with her stories, and 
another afternoon, Mrs. L. E. Danuser 
in a charming manner told stories and 
read poems to sixty girls who braved a 
pouring rain to enjoy this privilege. At 
these Story Hours Brownie bookmarks 
were given to the boys, and each girl 
received a Dutch twins bookmark. 

Three contests, with a prize of a book 
for the winner in each, created interest. 
One was for girls in the local grade 
and High School. In this dolls were 
dressed to represent book characters. 
Another contest open to grade pupils in 
the local and near-by rural schools con- 
sisted in answering a set of fifteen ques- 
tions on well known juvenile books. In 
the third contest students from Gale, a 
Lutheran Academy located here, de- 
signed advertisements for favorite books. 

In addition to these activities, at a 
meeting of the local W. C. T. U., the 
attention of mothers was called to the 
importance of good reading matter for 
the young people. A Good Book Week 
slide was run at the movie theatre dur- 
ing the week. Altogether we have rea- 
son to feel the week was a profitable one 
in the Galesville library.—ELLa B. KNEE- 
LAND, Librarian. 
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Kenosha. Children’s Book Week is 
over, after a more or less quiet and in- 
tramural, though none the less enjoy- 
able observance here. On Saturday 
morning, November 10, at the Main Li- 
brary and Branches, story hours and 
book talks were held, featuring the new 
children’s books to be circulated during 
Book Week. Book puzzles and book con- 
tests were inaugurated, the winners to 
be announced at the story hour and pro- 
gram on November 17. These contests, 
which we are enclosing, were enthusi- 
astically received, and several hundred 
children handed in their answers during 
the course of the week. 

An attractive collection of books, “A 
child’s garden of books’, in a verdant 
and flowery setting, was on display in 
the window of a local book store. 
Smaller collections were also displayed 
in the rotunda of the Main library and 
at the Branch Libraries. Decorations in 
the Children’s Room relative to the 
time, included posters, pictures and 
poems illustrating children’s books, and 
use was made of the Child Life book 
puzzle pictures. Sherwood forest, cut 
from the Play book of Robin Hood, with 
its entire population from Robin him- 
self to the Sheriff of Nottingham, was 
readily recognized and eagerly scanned 
for familiar characters. 

The local newspaper each day printed 
a short article bearing some reference 
to Book Week, i. e. story hours, new 
books, contests, contest winners, etc. 
Book talks were given in some of the 
schools and at two rural parent-teachers’ 
associations. In one Junior High School 
a book play from the Child Welfare 
magazine, October 1926, was success- 
fully staged by an English class. 

At the story hour closing Children’s 
Book Week on November 17, Lefévre’s 
Topsy Turvy, a story of literary mix- 
tures, was told, the correct answers to 
contests were read, the winners were an- 
nounced, and Vacation Reading Club 
diplomas were awarded.—FLORA EMILY 
Hortes, Children’s Librarian. 

Racine. Handicraft objects, including 
model airplanes, toys of many kinds, a 
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wren house, embroidered towels and 
shoe bags, all made by boys and girls 
from directions given in books borrowed 
from the Library, were a feature of the 
Racine Public Library Book Week ex- 
hibit. 

Book reviews written by the children 
of one of the schools which was espe- 
cially pleased with its classroom li- 
braries were posted on one large screen, 
while gay book jackets covered another. 

A large round box covered with book 
jackets served as a ballot box into which 
each child was invited to put a vote for 
his favorite book. 274 votes were cast. 
Heidi led with 22 votes; Treasure Island 
received 14 votes, while Little Women 
and Buffalo Bill were tied for third 
place, each receiving 10 votes. 

Books for all ages—picture books, 
books of adventure, books to read aloud 
to children, poetry and attractively il- 
lustrated books were displayed. 

For the grown people interesting new 
books of biography, history, travel, poe- 
try, ete., were on exhibition. There 
were also attractive inexpensive editions 
of worthwhile books as well as some 
handsomely illustrated folios and art 
books. 

Photographs of Reading with a Pur- 
pose authors were displayed together 
with a collection of the A. L. A. booklets. 

Miss Antoinette Quinn, Director of 
Work with children, told a story for the 
boys and girls over the radio one 
evening. 

Moving picture films advertising the 
library service were run throughout the 
week at 6 of the moving picture theatres. 

The art teacher at the High School 
brought all her classes and one element- 
ary schooi sent classes to see the exhibi- 
tion which was attended by 875 people. 

In some of the rural schools Miss 
Muriel S. Marchant, County Librarian, 
talked to the children about books and 
sent to every school a collection of new 
books. Each child was given a book- 
mark and was asked to vote for his fa- 
vorite book. The children of one rural 
school made very attractive Book Week 
posters. 
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Antigo. Book Week from November 
12 to 17 was observed at the Antigo 
Public Library as by all public libraries 
with a special exhibition of the latest 
books for children and of new and beau- 
tiful editions of the old favorites. 

Of course, all there is in the day time 
is the tables and shelves of shiny bright 
new books, but after the lights are 
turned out and the Children’s librarian 
has locked the doors with backward, 
good-night glance, Dr. Dolittle, and Win- 
nie the Pooh, and Grettir the Strong, 
and Christopher Robin, and Barnaby 
Lee, and Kanana, and all the others 
jump down and stretch after sitting all 
day on the shelves. Then they compare 
notes. 

“Thirty-six children looked at me to- 
day,” says Winnie but no one believes 
him because Winnie doesn’t count very 
well after “seven.” 

But you must go and look for your- 
self and review old friendships and 
make new acquaintances. You'll come 
away wishing you were young again 
and with several blanks on your Christ- 
mas list filled up. 

Baraboo. Good Book Week, Novem- 
ber 11 to 17, was observed in Baraboo 
in a number of ways. A special dis- 
play of books was made at the Taylor 
book store, including many attractive 
volumes especially placed on display for 
the week’s observance. At the library, 
special displays were made and bulletin 
boards carried material which included 
a chart of the world, showing the coun- 
tries which have contributed the leading 
books. 

Story hours were also a feature of 
the library program as arranged by 
Miss Mary Cooper, librarian. 

Barron. The Barron library, schools, 
Mother’s club, churches, stores, newspa- 
pers and theatre participated in a com- 
munity-wide observance of the tenth an- 
nual Book Week, November 11 to 17. 

Boscobel. On Tuesday morning we 
entertained children from the Kinder- 
garten, First, and Second Grades (121 
in all). We had all our nicest children’s 
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books on display and the mothers were 
invited to come in afternoons and even- 
ings to look over the books and get ideas 
for Christmas books for their children. 
Each child received candy. On Wednes- 
day we entertained sixty-eight children 
from the third and fourth grades. On 
Thursday seventy-one children from 
grades five and six enjoyed a party and 
a treat of ice cream cones. On Friday 
teachers at the seventh, eighth grades 
and the High School talked to children 
on Good Books and the pupils were 
asked to call at the library and draw a 
book. Our circulation for the week was 
1335 books. 

Chippewa Falls. Book Week in Chip- 
pewa Falls was celebrated without a 
new book display, since it seems wisest 
that our new books go into circulation 
as soon as possible after purchase. 


We secured the aid of the Boy Scouts 
in the distribution of book selection aids 
and the placing of posters. Copies of 
the Book Shelf for Boys and Girls and 
A. L. A. lists were so distributed. 
Copies are also being used at the library. 
We find the Wisconsin Library Bulletin 
lists, the Booklist, the Children’s Cata- 
logues and Miss Hottes’ Selected List of 
Children’s Books of 1927-1928 very help- 
ful. Copies of some of the Gaylord sil- 
houette posters and the National Child 
Welfare book posters were placed in all 
of the schools. The Gaylord and Demo- 
crat 11x14 card posters are in the down 
town display windows. 

Just preceding Book Week, children 
of the primary grades came to the li- 
brary for a book talk and to take out 
cards if they had not previously had 
them. Library lessons in the upper 
grades began Monday of Book Week. 
We are using as our text Find it your- 
self by Scripture and Greer. Students 
find this interesting. 

An article calling attention to these 
activities appeared in the local paper 
Monday. 

Colfax. The week before Book Week 
the local paper called the attention of 
the public that the library would cele- 
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brate the week with exhibits of new 
books, groups of books, etc. 

The library was decorated with grow- 
ing plants, posters, bittersweet and ever- 
lasting flowers. Every one was asked 
to vote for their favorite book and 
magazine. Rev. Benson gave a talk at 
the Woman’s Club about good books. 


Columbus. The club room which ad- 
joins the main library was devoted to an 
exhibit which featured not only new 
books for young people, but good edi- 
tions of older ones. A string map at- 
tracted much attention. One afternoon 
was devoted to stories for little chil- 
dren, and another to a reception for 
mothers and teachers. Both afternoons 
were largely attended and enjoyed by 
the two groups. The children voted for 
their favorite books throughout the 
week. 

Cornell. A tea was given in the li- 
brary; books bought with proceeds of 
same. 

Book essays and Poster Contests by 
school students. Books to be given as 
prizes. This was sponsored by Cornell 
Woman’s Club. 

About one hundred new books were 
put in circulation during the week. 


Delavan. In the children’s room there 
were displays of new books arranged on 
small tables according to the age for 
which they were suitable. For adults 
there was a display under the caption 
Bokes of Ye Olden Tyme and one under 
Some Outstanding Books of the Year. 
On the loan desk was a group of books 
on children’s reading and some chil- 
dren’s lists and catalogs. 

The poems Mother and the Story 
Hour, by Baldwin, There is no Frigate 
like a Book, by Dickinson, and O for a 
Booke and a Shadie Nooke, by Wilson, 
were copied, mounted, and placed con- 
spicuously. These received attention 
from many. 

Teachers from the six lower grades 
were invited to visit the library with 
their pupils. Six of the teachers ac- 
cepted. The librarian talked to these 
classes about the new books and gave 
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some instruction in the use of the li- 
brary. To one class there was given a 
talk on the evolution of book making. 


The week preceding Book Week it 
was announced through the papers and 
at school that Book Week would be Bar- 
gain Week. Children’s fines were can- 
celled and long overdue books were re- 
turned with no questions asked and no 
charges made. 

The purpose and plans for the week 
and lists of books for children and 
adults were published in the local pa- 
pers. The lists for adults were anno- 
tated. 

We have not yet had time to com- 
pare statistics with those of previous 
years. We know that the attendance 
was large. 


Durand. In observance of Book Week 
a display of books was placed in three 
shop windows and one at the library, 
together with catalogs of children’s 
books and lists of good books. A slide 
was run at the movie theater all week, 
as a library advertisement and explain- 
ing Book Week. Talks and stories were 
told in the grades a few mornings dur- 
ing the week. An article explaining 
Book Week was printed in the paper, 
and so on Saturday, for a real finish, 
the library conducted a story hour for 
the lower grades before the library was 
open to the public. 


Green Bay. We had our usual exhibit 
of new books for children, mothers and 
teachers to see; attractively arranged 
with posters, book jackets, etc. We co- 
operated with the book shop in town, 
the owners of which are making an hon- 
est effort to supply the better books for 
children. 

We had two special story hours. At 
one, Mrs. Nixon, who writes for chil- 
dren, told the stories and at the other 
the children’s librarian. Before each 
story hour a ten minute book talk was 
given by the children’s librarian about 
the new books of the year. 

Some of the teachers in the public 
schools devoted periods during the week 
to the discussion of books and Book 
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Week. Some of the sisters in the pa- 
rochial schools did the same and also 
had their pupils make book posters 
which were exhibited here. 

Although we had no elaborate cele- 
bration we feel that the week was suc- 
cessful and worth the effort expended. 


Jefferson. Last spring the Woman’s 
Club promised to sponsor any project 
for Children’s Book Week on which the 
librarian decided. Soon after school be- 
gan in the fall the pupils of the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of the 
three schools, Catholic, Lutheran, and 
Public, were invited to write reviews of 
some favorite book on their reading cir- 
cle list or other approved lists. This 
was to be part of their regular school 
work and a review to be written by 
each pupil. In length these reviews 
were to be from 100 to 300 words. As 
an incentive two prizes were offered to 
each of the several schools by promi- 
nent people especially interested in those 
schools and this kept the competition 
among the pupils of each school. 

The teachers entered into the contest 
heartily and on October 26th all com- 
positions were handed to the librarian. 
A committee of the Woman’s Club acted 
as judges and besides selecting the six 
prize-winning book reviews they ap- 
proved of ten for honorable mention. 

The book reviews judged as best were 
Katrinka, Freckles, Treasure Island, 
Our little Roman cousin, Tawny and Lit- 
tle maid of Vermont. Books suitable 
for the prize winners were then ordered 
and very attractive editions of the fol- 
lowing books were given as prizes: Ivan- 
hoe, Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 
Treasure Island, Tom Brown’s school 
days, Little women, and Heidi. These 
books were presented to the prize win- 
ners at the library on Friday afternoon 
of Book Week, where an interested audi- 
ence had gathered. Three of the Sis- 
ters of the Catholic School showed their 
interest by attending the exercises. 
Mrs. Punzel, chairman of the judging 
committee, awarded the prizes. 

The project evidently aroused some in- 
terest for several present at the award- 
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ing of the prizes remarked that they 
hoped it would be an annual affair and 
that they could be counted on to donate 
prizes. 

Besides this project Children’s Book 
Week was observed by exhibits of at- 
tractive books both at the library and 
the Rexall Drug Store, a book slide at 
the Allen theatre, general notes in the 
local newspaper and work through the 
schools. The Book Shelf with the Jef- 
ferson Library imprint and attractive 
bookmarks were given to the children 
and their parents during the week. 


Ladysmith. Children’s Book Week 
attracted the attention and interest of 
many children in the city. The library 
was attractive with its gay-jacketed dis- 
play of children’s books, the bright col- 
ored posters, and groups of books for 
both children and adults. 

Three weeks previously, the librarian 
announced an essay contest to be held 
for the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades, each child writing on “The book 
I like best and why.” From among the 
best essays, one was picked from the 
fifth and sixth grades as the winner, 
and one from the seventh and eighth 
grades. The honors were won by Lee 
Kammer of the South Side School, and 
Harley Hughes of the Junior High 
School. Each of the winners is entitled 
to a book of his own choice as a prize. 
Miss Marie Baumgartner of the High 
School staff acted as judge. 

To further celebrate Book Week, Miss 
Anne C. Strlekar, librarian, gave a talk 
to the local Women’s Club on “A few 
outstanding books of the year.” 

Saturday, November 17, was the open- 
ing date for story hour. Miss Florence 
Brockbank was in charge and reported 
that there were one hundred and thirty 
children present, one of the largest 
groups that has ever attended an open- 
ing story hour here. 


Lake Mills. Book Week observance, 
which seems to have stimulated a good 
deal of real interest among contestants, 
their teachers, classmates, and friends, 
was the poster contest conducted by the 
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L. D. Fargo Free Public Library for pu- 
pils of the 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th grades. 
These grades were asked, through their 
teachers, to make posters of any shape, 
size or material, suggesting the value of 
good reading. The one submitting the 
best poster was promised the book of 
his or her own choice as an award. To 
be given their own choice caused some 
earnest thinking on the part of each 
contestant as to just which book would 
be the very best one to have, should he 
or she be the winner. 

Several interesting entries were sub- 
mitted and displayed at the library dur- 
ing Good Book Week. All posters 
showed much thought and the fact that 
the children were well aware of the 
value of reading. Judging them proved 
difficult indeed, as most of the posters 
were extremely clever portrayals of the 
idea of Good Book Week. Especially 
was the one (by a ten year old boy) 
featuring a picture of a boy completely 
absorbed in the book he is reading be- 
side a table on which is a tempting dish 
of oranges. Below the picture was the 
catchy slogan, “Better Than My 
Orange.” 

The librarian was fortunate in hav- 
ing Miss Bernice Oehler, artist and il- 
lustrator of books, as final judge of the 
contest. A poster entitled “The Na- 
tional Pastime”, displayed pictures of 
children and adults among whom were 
such celebrities as Lincoln and Anna 
Pavlowa, and everyday persons as the 
business man, tiller of the soil, and the 
housewife. Although these people were 
all in widely different paths of life, all 
were reading and interested in the same 
thing, a good book. 

Laona. We did the following things 
in Laona: Gave a talk to the Woman’s 
Club, distributed book lists to the mem- 
bers and asked them to buy books for 
Christmas gifts. Talked to each grade 
and gave them bookmarks and book 
lists. We had an article in the paper; 
put up posters in the business places, 
and had new books on display in the li- 
brary with a poster. There was a con- 
test in the 4th to 8th grades. Each pu- 
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pil was asked to write an essay on “The 
book I like the best”, a book was given 
as a reward for the best essay. 


Manitowoc. Book Week at the Man- 
itowoec Public Library was observed 
with the usual exhibit of attractive new 
books. Three classes from the fifth and 
sixth grades, on invitation of the li- 
brary, spent one class period during the 
week in the Children’s Room, reading 
in books selected from the shelves. A 
special story hour, attended by sixty of 
the older boys and girls, was held one 
night after school, the stories told being 
taken from the books on display. Copies 
of the Bookshelf for Boys and Girls, 
with letter explaining the purpose of 
the list, were mailed to library patrons 
during the week, while others were dis- 
tributed at the library, as the oppor- 
tunity offered. A talk on Good Reading 
for Boys and Girls was given by the li- 
brarian before the women’s section of 
the Annual Harvest Festival of the 
county. 


Marinette County Free Traveling 
Libraries 


This letter was sent to all county 
teachers: 


Next week November 11 to 17 is Chil- 
dren’s Book Week and I hope that you 
are planning to take an active part in 
this national event. 

The twentieth century might be called 
the children’s century for never before 
has there been such interest in the wel- 
fare of children of such sincere endeavor 
to understand them. The inauguration 
of the first Book Week in 1919 was a 
manifestation of this growing spirit of 
sympathy with childhood needs and de- 
sire to give boys and girls their full 
heritage. 

Book Week was organized to drama- 
tize and intensify national interest in 
children’s reading. The American Li- 
brary Association, the Boy Scouts of 
America, the American Booksellers As- 
sociation and a group of publishers 
planned the first observance. Now many 
additional national organizations take 
part annually, among them the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, the Girl Scouts, the Camp Fire 
Girls, and the National Education Asso- 
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ciation. The Week is one of the wel- 
come events in the school calendar, and 
is marked by interesting programs and 
exhibits, and visits to public libraries 
and bookstores. 

In many communities all organiza- 
tions take part in this annual book fes- 
tival. Their aim is to bring all the boys 
and girls in the city in touch with the 
delight of reading and owning books, 
during Book Week, and then to guide 
their reading and buying throughout the 
year, so that books will become a part 
of every child’s daily life. 

The books published for young people 
in recent years have a vitality, honesty 
and imaginative quality, reflecting the 
wide horizons of the modern world. The 
new books are taking their places along- 
side the charming editions of older mas- 
terpieces on children’s own bookshelves 
and in the school and public libraries. 

The Marinette schools this year are 
working on essays in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades, and the junior high 
schools are doing poster work. Perhaps 
you could do that, or some of these sug- 
gestions might fit into your work better. 


For the younger children 


1. Lists of hints for the care of books. 
2. Bookmarks cut from bright pa- 
per. 2. Book Character game— 
each pupil describes a character, 
others guess who they are. 


For the older children 


1. Children vote on favorite books and 
a list of favorites made up. 

2. Brief account of an American au- 
thor, his life and best known 
books. 

3. Game, “How many authors do you 
know?” Twenty-five or fifty titles 
of books listed with the names of 
their respective authors to be 
filled in. 

4. Eighth grade classes send speakers 
to lower grades to give book talks. 


There are many more plans and you 
may already be using some but I hope 
that you will find some time to stress 
books and reading next week. Last 
year a number of the County boys and 
girls joined in our newspaper contest 
and one of the County girls won a prize 
and so, the Week isn’t new to them and 
I am sure that they will enjoy observ- 
ing it. 

Mount Horeb. Events during Book 
Week at the Public Library: Seventy 
children’s books were borrowed from the 
Wisconsin Library Commission. Zane 
Grey and Louisa Alcott received the 
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largest number of votes cast for the best 
author. Posters made by the school 
were exhibited. Book lists on the tables 
were used by patrons in selecting new 
children’s books. Book lists were printed 
in the local papers and pamphlets from 
the library commission were given out. 
The most interesting event, however, 
was getting acquainted with the World 
Book, which the library has purchased. 


New Richmond. Our preparation for 
Book Week was nothing spectacular but 
I feel that it was a success. 

Early this fall we started a “sub- 
scription list,” as a means of raising 
funds for the purchase of new books for 
the children. As a result of this, and 
the generosity of the Red Cross we were 
able to get over a hundred and twenty- 
five dollars worth of new children’s 
books. 

We put all of the new books out on 
display, for the first time on the first 
day of Book Week. The children could 
handle these books and read them here 
but were not allowed to take them out 
until the next day. 

The real treat was for the little first 
graders. On Wednesday afternoon the 
first grade teacher brought all her little 
people to the library to spend half an 
hour looking at picture books and read- 
ing. At the close of the half hour she 
talked to the children on books and the 
use of the library. Before they left we 
gave each child an application card to 
be taken home and signed by their par- 
ents. Most of the children returned 
that same afternoon. 

Throughout the week we had various 
poster and book displays and talks by 
the teachers about books. 


Oshkosh. Book Week was celebrated 
by articles in the newspapers; special 
displays; talks and stories by the li- 
brary staff. A film encouraging Osh- 
kosh people to use the library was shown 
at the local theaters. 

Palmyra. Book Week was observed 
by cooperation with the Public School 
and notices in the local paper. Students 
and children were instructed to use the 
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library as a reading center. The libra- 
rian was pleased at the number respond- 
ing and many books were given out. 

A number of new books were pre- 
sented to the library, which was greatly 
appreciated. A list of titles of good 
books to read was placed on the Bul- 
letin. Mrs. Harry L. Colton, librarian 
of Powers Memorial Library noted the 
books of the most popular authors. 


Park Falls. Book Week, November 11 
to 17, was appropriately observed at the 
Park Falls City Library with special 
displays of new volumes, with posters, 
exhibits and unusual observances. Each 
day of the week teachers of the city 
schools took their classes to the library 
to view the book displays and observe 
the work of this city institution, two 
classes being entertained there this 
morning. School children designed and 
made special posters for the week and 
the sixth grade, housed in the city hall, 
presented the library with a special and 
attractive poster bearing the wording 
“Book Week, November 11-17” and illus- 
trated with cut-out pictures. 

Saturday afternoon a Story Hour was 
held, open to all children up to 12 years 
of age. 


Port Washington. Over 1200 story 
books, a variety for youngsters ranging 
from five to sixteen years, were avail- 
able at the local library. The Book 
Week was conducted through the efforts 
of Mrs. Minnie Koenen, librarian. 

As an incentive, Mrs. Koenen gave 
away attractive little bookmarks with 
each rental. Other means of bringing 
the Book Week to the attention of chil- 
dren and their parents have been em- 
ployed by Mrs. Koenen. She arranged 
displays of children’s books in the li- 
brary windows and hung decorative 
posters among the shelves and on the 
walls. 


Portage. During Book Week, Novem- 
ber 11 to 17, story hour was observed 
daily at 3:30 at the city library. 

Children’s books, suitable for Christ- 
mas gifts, were on exhibit for parents’ 
inspection. The exhibit included library 
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books recommended by the city librari- 
ans, and also books furnished by local 
dealers, such as can be _ purchased 
through them for gifts. 


Randolph. The pastors of the various 
churches were requested to mention 
Book Week in their Sunday morning 
sermons. The Home Economics Club de- 
voted one program of their regular 
meeting to Good Book Week. A window 
display was made with the books pur- 
chased with the seventy-five dollar gift 
from the Shakespeare Club. Another 
window display of children’s books re- 
cently purchased. The librarian gave a 
twenty minute talk to the pupils of the 
third and fourth grades on Good Books 
and how to use them. Notes were put 
in the local paper. Some of the school 
children made posters. 


Rhinelander. We had two exhibits of 
new books, one for children, and one for 
adults. In the children’s exhibit we had 
18 books from the list Miss Hottes rec- 
ommended at the Milwaukee Meeting, 
among them Ameliaranne keeps shop, 
Little Heiskell, Wonderful locomotive, 
Picture book of travel, and a Boy’s Ben 
Hur, in the New Method binding, illus- 
trated, which makes a very, attractive 
book. The exhibit proved suggestive to 
many mothers for Xmas gifts. 

In the adult exhibit we had 25 books 
among them Safari, Disraeli, Skyward, 
Everybody’s bishop, Irwin’s Herbert 
Hoover, America comes of age, Your 
money’s worth, and Ashbrook, Fur- 
farming for profit. The daily newspa- 
per carried an article on Monday of the 
Week, which served as an introduction, 
and later printed some short reviews of 
the most interesting books. 

The list of 50 of the best books for 
boys and girls published by the Milwau- 
kee Public Library was used as a basis 
for a club list, and all of the smaller 
children that had read 10 of them, were 
given a button to wear on their coats, 
inscribed “I read library books.” 


Richland Center. The Public Library 
cooperated with the public schools in in- 
teresting the children in the origin and 
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value of Book Week. In the English 
Department of the Junior High School 
an essay contest was held. A cash prize 
of two dollars was offered for the best 
essay written on the subject of “My Fa- 
vorite Character,” or “Why I like to 
read.” 

The art teacher supervised the mak- 
ing of posters, book cover designs, and 
other interesting drawings relating to 
Book Week. The best of these were dis- 
played at the public library. The dis- 
play included dolls dressed to represent 
characters in books, book racks made in 
the manual training department and a 
number of new books for the children, 
together with several attractive scrap 
books. 

A story hour was held on Tuesday and 
Friday afternoons. The local papers 
gave us space for our notices and ac- 
counts of new books ready for circula- 
tion at the library. The Richland The- 
atre showed the film “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” 

In the store windows we placed ex- 
hibits of books and posters. The grade 
teachers brought groups of pupils to the 
library to explain to them the arrange- 
ment of the books, and to receive appli- 
cation cards for filling out. To each of 
these was given a picture and a record 
book for keeping a list of books read. 

For some of our posters we got ad- 
vertising material from the stores— 
some very neat cards which advertised 
Swans Down Cake Flour. Over the 
printing we pasted manila paper. This 
made a good background for posters. 
The cards can be well displayed because 
there is a rest at the back of the card. 
In fitting the manila paper over the 
ecard, we left a margin of the dark blue 
banding of the card. This made a 
strong display card at little expense and 
rather good looking. 

River Falls. Townspeople, college stu- 
dents, rural folks, and school children 
took great joy in browsing among the 
book displays during Book Week. Be- 
tween 80 and 100 new books, fiction and 
non-fiction, were purchased previous to 
Book Week and kept out on display. In 
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this way everyone got a chance to see 
what was new on the library shelves. 

The school children from the fifth 
grade up through Junior High School 
could enter puzzle title contests or dress 
to represent a character in a book they 
had read. Twenty-five children entered. 
(Our building bars us from encouraging 
large numbers.) 

The Peterkin Papers was given as 
prize for the puzzle contest, and Win- 
nie-the-Pooh was given the best dressed 
character. 

The circulation list increased nearly 
40% the week following November 17, 
and has kept quite above the average 
up to date. 


Sheboygan. The Sheboygan Public 
Library participated in the celebration 
of Book Week in a number of interesting 
ways this year. 

The most unusual feature was a radio 
talk given Monday evening by Miss 
Frances Meyer, Supervisor of Young 
People’s Work. Our local broadcasting 
station, WHBL, owned by the Sheboygan 
Press, allowed us three minutes and the 
talk, which was informal, stated the li- 
brary’s share in the observance of Book 
Week. According to reports, it was 
very well received. 

Attractive displays of Juvenile books 
were held at each of the Branches one 
evening during the week. New titles 
and lovely editions of the standards were 
arranged with posters in an effective 
display. 

Each year during Book Week Miss 
Meyer pays her annual visits to the 
schools. This year, in addition, she was 
asked to give a special Book Week talk 
to the 7th and 8th grades of the Jef- 
ferson school. 


South Milwaukee. “Browse around” 
was the byword from November 11 to 
17 when 200 new children’s books, re- 
cently acquired by the library to help 
in the observance of the week, were on 
exhibition. 

The purpose of Children’s Book Week 
is to stimulate an interest in intelligent 
reading, and to develop in their parents 
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a responsibility for guiding the child’s 
reading into the proper channels. 

Sparta. Schools and Parent-Teachers 
joined with the library in making Book 
Week a success again this year. 

The pastor of one of the churches 
wrote an article on Book Week for the 
church calendar and also gave a review 
of the book Gay Neck by Mukerji. 

The picture of two small boys, the li- 
brary’s youngest regular patrons, ap- 
peared on the front page of one of the 
local papers, together with an article 
written by a mother on her visit to the 
library during Book Week. 

Bookmarks were given to all children 
who drew books during the week. 

The library had an exhibit of many 
new books, gift editions and old fa- 
vorites. 

The Story Hour held Saturday was 
largely attended and brought to a close 
a most successful Book Week. 


Stanley. New books for the children’s 
department and “The Children’s Two 
Foot Bookshelf” were displayed during 
the week in book cases made in the High 
School Manual Training Department. 
A book prize was given for the best 
poster made in the grades. 


Stoughton. The emphasis of Book 
Week is on making reading so vital a 
part of every child’s daily life through- 
out the year, that every week will be 
Book Week. 

Special stress was placed on reading 
for boys and girls, and Miss Bitter has 
prepared a suggestive list of books that 
are at the library. The list includes 
new books as well as new editions of the 
older books. 


Superior. In our Book Week celebra- 
tion we simply did the usual things. 
We held exhibits in the Library with 
suggestions for Christmas gifts, and 
gave out reading lists. We ran slides 
at all the theatres, held exhibits at two 
of the down town stores and one in the 
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East End, and made announcements 
and talks at Parent Teacher Association 
meetings. 


Tomah. We began our “celebration” 
by asking the several ministers to make 
some comment on the coming event and 
we also displayed during the week at- 
tractive slides for the movie theatres, 
which the proprietors kindly promised 
to use throughout the week. We bought 
a generous supply of the latest edition 
of Children’s Book Shelf, which we as 
generously distributed and as we gave 
to the children, we invited the parents 
to see the attractive book display of 
both new and good books. 

Little book talks were given to the 
students in small groups at the library, 
where it was thought the atmosphere of 
books would enhance the informal little 
chat, a brief talk was made at the 
weekly Rotary club, the Parent Teach- 
ers’ association and we endeavored to 
bring the attractiveness of books before 
each and every group of special inter- 
ests. 

The jackets of the books, particularly 
the good new non-fiction, were attract- 
ively displayed and served the double 
purpose of decoration and calling atten- 
tion to the display; the American pub- 
lishers’ association sent some lovely post- 
ers and made a delightful background 
especially for the children’s books. The 
books were kept on display a week, at 
the end of which time they were circu- 
lated. We specialized on lovely editions 
of books for little children, as we are 
having a more general use of the li- 
brary by the little tots. Some of the 
books having neutral covers (as Polly 
Patchwork) we made bright with the 
jacket cover, which we pasted right over 
the cloth covers, and thus made the 
books doubly attractive. 

Mrs. Coats, of La Crosse, gave a very 
interesting talk before the Civic Club on 
“Books for Christmas” thus rounding 
out a well developed program. While 
but few people visited the display, we 
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still think it was worth while, and shall 
keep our eyes and ears open for sugges- 
tions for the next book week. 

Newspaper publicity and book lists 
have also been received from the fol- 
lowing: 
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Milwaukee Neillsville 
Stoughton Hartland 
Fort Atkinson Oconto 
Janesville Sparta 
Watertown Osceola 
River Falls Marshfield 
Two Rivers 





SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 


The subject of subscription books or 
those sold directly to the purchaser by 
a sales agent representing the publisher 
of the work has always been one of 
great moment to libraries, especially to 
small libraries and to school libraries. 
The agent with his high-powered sales 
methods invades the library and tries to 
compel the librarian to buy his books, or 
he approaches the trustees and by the 
same methods endeavors to sell to them. 
Too frequently, a library with an annual 
book fund of only a few hundred dollars 
that should be carefully budgeted to 
meet the many and varying needs of 
readers during the year finds that a 
third, or even a half, and sometimes 
more, of this fund has gone into a sub- 
scription set that proves valueless. 

For many years the library commis- 
sions of the various states have stood 
ready to advise the libraries of their re- 
spective states relative to the buying of 
subscription sets; they will answer 
emergency calls by telephone or tele- 
graph if the librarian needs to know im- 
mediately what to do in a special case. 
There are so many ways of issuing “so 
called” new editions of a work already 
on the market, or of making new com- 
binations of old material into a “set of 
books” such as children’s stories and 
poems, that there is little opportunity of 
knowing in advance what new thing will 
suddenly be offered for sale at one’s 
very door. The Library Commission 
aims to keep in touch with new publica- 
tions of all kinds, or is able to find out 
about them on short notice. Occasion- 
ally, however, agents sweep through the 
state on a whirlwind selling campaign 
and have left before the Commission 


knows of their presence, for such agents 
avoid headquarters. News of such in- 
vasions can well be sent at once to the 
Commission in order that the value of the 
books may be investigated, and the li- 
braries protected. For these reasons it 
is strongly advised that trustees and li- 
brarians consult the Commission before 
buying a subscription book or set. 


Several old line sets send agents to 
represent their new editions. The ob- 
jection is not that these are not good 
sets, but that the librarian should be in- 
formed as to the character and amount 
of the revisions made, in order to judge 
if the time has come to get the new 
edition, or if the set already on the 
shelves will still meet all the obvious 
needs of the patrons. 

In this connection an article on 
“Present-day Revision of Encyclopedias,” 
by the Committee on Subscription 
Books, in the October issue of the 
Massachusetts Library Club Bulletin is 
reprinted here, by permission: 


There are six current adult encyclo- 
pedias: The Britannica, Chambers’, 
New International, Americana, Nelson’s 
and Winston’s; and three widely ad- 
vertised juvenile encyclopedias: The 
Book of Knowledge, Compton’s and The 
World Book. Of these, one, Chambers’, 
has been revised from cover to cover and 
printed from new plates. A _ review 
appeared in the October, 1927, BULLETIN. 
Another, the Britannica, was brought up 
to date in 1926 by the addition of three 
supplementary volumes. Winston’s and 
Nelson’s encyclopedias are in loose-leaf 
form and are revised by the substitution 
of new pages at regular intervals. 

It costs a tremendous amount of money 
to make a “complete revision” of a 
modern reference book. The users of 
encyclopedias today demand greater ac- 
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curacy, scholarship, and timeliness than 
has been thought necessary in the past 
when it was often customary to carry 
over material intact from older editions 
and even from other works. Where, 
formerly, much of the material was 
prepared by hack writers, it is now 
necessary to have signed articles written 
by authorities on the various subjects. 
The preparation of new plates for print- 
ing, new illustrations (many in color), 
and new maps, and the great expense of 
advertising make such an undertaking a 
very precarious one. 


The alternative which most publishers 
have accepted is to make what may be 
called “plate revisions” every year or 
two or oftener. This means that the 
paging remains unchanged, but that the 
plates making up the individual pages 
may have figures, words, lines or para- 
graphs deleted and the same number of 
letters or lines replaced, or that in some 
cases new plates bearing the same pag- 
ing may be inserted. These changes 
comprise, for the most part, revised 
statistics such as population figures and 
changes in commercial production, ex- 
port and import; the insertion of death 
dates in biographical articles; revised 
bibliographies at the end of articles (this 
is rarely done, largely because the ad- 
dition of new titles must be balanced by 
cutting out an equal amount of material 
further back and a number of lines of 
type shifted to close this gap); slight 
changes within articles because of re- 
cent discoveries or developments; and 
finally, the inclusion of new articles, 
thus necessitating the shortening of other 
material on the same page or leaving 
other articles out altogether. 

The present revisions of the Ameri- 
cana, New International, World Book, 
Compton’s and Book of Knowledge, 
follow this method in varying degrees, 
and the loose-leaf feature of the other 
two encyclopedias results in about the 
same kind and amount of changes. The 
Compton Company make the claim that 
their encyclopedia is “thoroughly re- 
vised from the first page to the last 
twice every year.” Quarrie and Com- 
pany write “World Book revisions are 
made every year,” and enclose a list of 
67 representative changes which include 
such topics as these: Insulin, Lind- 
bergh, Bonus for Soldiers, Four-power 
agreement, Television, and Alfred E. 
Smith. 

It is manifestly unwise for almost all 
libraries to buy every new edition. How 
often is a change necessary? It is of 
course impossible to give any definite an- 
swer, but this much might be said: 
It is unnecessary to discard a 1916, 1917 
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or 1918 edition of any encyclopedia which 
is in usable condition in order to buy a 
1928 plate revision. In fact, most li- 
braries get satisfactory service from 
some encyclopedias 10 to 15 years old 
and even older. The subscription book 
agents present some brilliant talking 
points concerning up-to-date material 
and each one can show material not in 
the next older edition and not to be 
found in their rivals’ latest editions; 
but after all is said and done, most of 
the information supplied in revision can 
be readily found in the World Almanac 
or the magazine files with the expendi- 
ture of very little extra time. 

In general, the importance of new 
reference material in revisions is, in my 
opinion, greatly exaggerated. A new 
edition of a dictionary claims 500 new 
words. These are for the most part 
technological terms, names of new 
chemical compounds and slang expres- 
sions, and these few words cost the li- 
brary $15 to $25. A new atlas costing 
$35 gives little that is new except 
changes in obscure villages, some of 
which have sprung up and others dis- 
integrated until a post-office or railroad 
station is no longer retained. 

The primary question for a librarian 
is this: “Are the changes worth $55.00 
or $79.50 or $180.00 to this library 
when I consider what other books might 
be bought for such an amount?” It is 
better to have such revisions than no re- 
visions, and it is good to feel that when 
a wornout reference book is replaced the 
new one will be more up-to-date, but on 
the other hand, librarians need not be 
unduly worried because every latest 
edition is lacking on their shelves. 

Signed for the Committee, 
Leslie T. Little, 
Chairman. 


The Wisconsin Library Commission 
would supplement this advice by saying 
that while “slight” or “some” revisions 
in a reference work may be of value, 
they are not of sufficient value to a small 
library to necessitate the exchange of a 
set in good condition for the new set 
that will supply so little new material. 
A vast amount of the information in 
encyclopedias and a majority of words 
in dictionaries provide standard refer- 
ence material for a number of years, 
and the sets do not need to be ex- 
changed for later ones showing com- 
paratively few revisions, unless the old 
sets are worn-out, and need to be re- 
placed for this reason. As the article 
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above points out, the new names, the 
date of death, recent discoveries, new 
population and other statistics can 
easily be found in the World’s almanac 
or the magazine files, with only a little 
extra work. The annual volumes and 
the occasional supplements of the 
encyclopedias are also excellent sources 
for up-to-date references; also the 
Addenda for Webster’s New inter- 
national dictionary of the English 
language, which can be purchased for 
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$1.25, and is occasionally superceded by 
a new one. But when a complete new 
edition is published, such as the New 
International Encyclopedia of 1914-16, 
Americana of 1918-20, the Britannica of 
1911, then even a small library should 
purchase at least one, keeping it up to 
date with an annual volume or year 
book, as in the case of the New Inter- 
national and Americana, or with oc- 
casional supplementary volumes, as in 
the Britannica and New International. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Toys and Games 


The following books and pamphlets 
may be obtained from the Educational 
Office of the American Association of 
University Women, 1634 Eye Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C.: 

Books (loaned) : 


Permanent Play Materials for Young 
Children. Charlotte Garrison. 

A Practical Psychology of Babyhood. 
Jessie C. Fenton. 

Play Life in the First Eight Years. 
Luella A. Palmer. 


Pamphlets (for sale at cost): 

Best Toys for Children and Their Se- 
lection. Minnetta S. Leonard. 40¢ 

A Nursery School Experiment. Har- 
riet M. Johnson. 75¢ 

Playthings. Bureau of Educational 
Experiments, N. Y. 20¢ 

Backyard Playgrounds. Children’s Bu- 
reau, U. S. Department of Labor. 
1¢ 

A Catalogue of Play Equipment. 
Jean Lee Hunt. 35¢ 

Home Play. W. C. Batchelor. 15¢ 

Play Equipment for the Nursery. 
Neva L. Boyd. 10¢ 

Home Playground and Indoor Play- 
room. Playground and Recreational 
Association of America. 5¢ 

The Indianapolis Toy Exposition. 
Frances D. Streightoff. 2¢ 

Toy Exhibits. Louise Groves. A new 

pamphlet published by the Educa- 


tional Office describing methods 
suggested for planning and putting 
on a toy exposition. 


“Stock” Literature 


Investment in stocks and other securi- 
ties is claiming very general attention 
in this country as “industry is coming 
of age” and fortunes large and small 
are made in short periods of time. 
“Moody’s Manual of Investments, Indus- 
trial Securities” is intended as a guide 
to the uninformed investor who would 
like to know as accurately as possible 
the financial standing of industrial firms. 
It gives the history, officers, financial 
progress by comparative figures, and re- 
turns to stockholders of thousands of 
both American and foreign lands. 

Following are other titles on invest- 
ments and related subjects suggested for 
careful consideration by would-be in- 
vestors: 


American prosperity—Mazur 

Industry’s coming of age—Tugwell 

Principles of investment—Kirshman 

Investment analysis—Lagerquist 

Testing before investing—Lincoln 

Common sense of money and _ invest- 
ments—Rukeyser 

Work of a corporate trust department— 
Page 

Elements of the modern building and 
loan associations—Clark 

Profits in bank stocks—Woodward 
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How to get ahead financially—Schnedler 
Common stocks as long term invest- 
ments—Smith 
Trust investments—McKinney 
—Kenosha News. 


American Library Association 
Announcements 


Publicity—Important 


The A. L. A. Publicity Committee 
would appreciate it very much if the Li- 
brarians of Wisconsin would help that 
committee by carrying out the following 
suggestions: 

1. Send in to the address given below 
samples of their best newspaper public- 
ity, such as news items, book reviews, 
library column of any kind, etc., or a 
story of any unusual or effective means 
of publicity. 

2. Include among the items for library 
publicity occasional news items sent out 
by the A. L. A. Often these may be lo- 
cally adapted. 

3. Attempt to make the community 
“library conscious” through publicity. 
Every day someone says “I never knew 
that the Library could answer questions 
like that, or had books on that subject’, 
or something to that effect. 

4, When in need of subjects for li- 
brary publicity, send to the address 
given below. A list of subjects will be 
available. 

ELIZABETH A. LATHROP 
State Chairman of Publicity 
Oshkosh Public Library 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Annual Conference 


The annual conference of the Ameri- 
ean Library Association will be held in 
Washington, D. C. during the week 
beginning May 13. 


New Publications 


The A. L. A. announces several new 
books and pamphlets for publication 
this fall. 

The Code for classifiers to be issued 
about the middle of November is, for 
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the classifier, what A. L. A. catalog 
rules is for the cataloger. It concerns 
itself, not with any particular classifica- 
tion scheme but with principles by 
which consistency may be maintained 
in assigning books to their appropriate 
places in a system of classification. 

Navigation then and now is the title 
of a reading course published by the 
A. L. A. for the American Merchant 
Marine Library Association. It is uni- 
form with the Reading with a Purpose 
courses but not one of the series. 

James I. Wyer has just completed the 
revision of a manual on the College and 
university library which is being hur- 
ried through the press so that it may 
make its appearance at the meeting, De- 
cember 1, of the Eastern college and 
reference librarians. Dr. Arthur E. 
Bostwick has just revised his pamphlet 
on Some principles of businesslike con- 
duct in libraries. The new edition will 
appear in November. 


Reading With a Purpose 


To those who think geography an un- 
interesting science, a mere inventory of 
continents and countries, the new Read- 
ing with a Purpose course, Geography 
and our need of it by J. Russell Smith, 
will come as a startling revelation. This 
course, to be published November 27, is 
one of the most readable of the series. 
It is human geography. 

A dozen new subjects have been added 
to the list of Reading with a Purpose 
booklets, six of which will be “practical” 
or vocational courses. Courses for which 
authors have already been secured are 
as follows: 


Romance of modern exploration by Fitz- 
hugh Green 

The human body and its care by Dr. 
Morris Fishbein, of the American 
Medical Association 

Capital and Labor by John Andrews 
Fitch 


Other subjects to be added to the se- 
ries are American life, Inventors and in- 
ventions, Scandinavian literature, Avia- 
tion, Home economics, Advertising, 
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Salesmanship, Journalism, and Art in 
advertising. 


The Knapsack 


A monthly bulletin called “The Knap- 
sack” is being issued by the Patriotic 
Commission, G. A. R. rooms, State Cap- 
itol. It is edited by Mrs. Fred Koppke. 
The bulletin is not a state publication, 
and is offered at a subscription price of 
one dollar a year. The first number ap- 
peared in June. 

The main article continuing through 
the current year is called “The Jolly 
Raftsmen”. It is written by Mrs. 
Koppke. “The sources of information 
from which these stories were gathered 
was personal contact with pioneer char- 
acters, interviews with old residents of 
the state, and research of pioneer rec- 
ords on file in the Wisconsin Historical 
Library.” The story is written about 
the life of Gen. Joseph Bailey, and Mrs. 
Koppke assures us that the incidents 
and characters are historically authentic, 
and present an accurate picture of lum- 
ber rafting days on the Wisconsin. 

Doubtless Wisconsin libraries will 
want to consider this interesting local 
material. Sample copies may be ob- 
tained by addressing Mrs. Koppke as 
above. 


Milwaukee Libraries 


THE MILWAUKEE PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
with its 15 branches, comprises a col- 
lection (March 1, 1928) of 777,593 vol- 
umes, exclusive of pamphlets and mis- 
cellany, and affords excellent facilities 
in the fine arts, literature, history and 
economics, technology, government docu- 
ments and general reference source ma- 
terial. 

MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
(Branch of the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary). Highly specialized collection, 
devoted mainly to municipal problems, 
legislative and administrative. Contains 
books covering these subjects and a large 
amount of carefully selected material 
from all available official and technical 
sources, including municipal reports, 
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pamphlets, clippings, etc. Service to 
city officials and to the general public. 

THE LIBRARY OF THE PUBLIC MUSEUM 
contains 39,000 books and pamphlets, of 
a technical character, chiefly in the fields 
of biology, anthropology, archaeology 
and geology. The service is to the mu- 
seum staff and to research workers. 

Important Educational and Profes- 
sional Libraries are as follows: 

MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES. 
Comprise the General Library in Johns- 
ton Hall together with departmental li- 
braries and the separate libraries each 
with a Librarian in charge in the 
Schools of Law, Medicine and Dentistry, 
with a total of approximately 47,700 vol- 
umes exclusive of public documents. 
Periodicals, 250. Newspapers, 18. 

MILWAUKEE STATE TEACHERS’ COL- 
LEGE. Contains 43,000 volumes, 12,000 
pamphlets and 9,000 mounted pictures. 
Emphasis on professional literature of 
Education. 

MILWAUKEE-DOWNER COLLEGE. About 
25,000 volumes, including bound peri- 
odicals, covering especially the subjects 
taught in the college. 

MILWAUKEE ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 
About 17,000 volumes of books and 
bound periodicals; 1387 medical period- 
icals currently received. Service is to 
doctors and nurses throughout the state. 
Public has use of books in the building. 

MILWAUKEE LAW LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION (Wells Bldg.). Contains 17,000 
volumes of statutes, digests and deci- 
sions. Service to members of the As- 
sociation and tenants of Wells Building. 

First WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK 
LAw LipraARy. Maintained for use of 
tenants of building. 

To these must be added a group of 
Special Libraries, including: 

THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL LIBRARY. 
Now one of the best-equipped newspa- 
per libraries in the country, containing 
350,000 clippings, 98,500 engravings, 
2,600 reference books and 600 pamphlets. 
The library serves all departments of 
The Journal, both with information and 
materials, and accepts calls for infor- 
mation from the public. 
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THE FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL 
BANK LIBRARY. A collection of printed 
materials on economics and business, for 
the use of bank officials and employees, 
their correspondent banks and custom- 
ers. Emphasis on the critical survey 
and analysis of current data. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY. 
Technical collection devoted chiefly to 
the chemistry of paints and varnishes. 
Over 100 trade and technical periodicals 
currently received. 

WISCONSIN ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS ASSO- 
CIATION. Technical collection on subject 
of public health, with special reference 
to tuberculosis. 

AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY. Over 
4,500 volumes of technical treatises, 
hand-books, reports, transactions, etc., 
covering the subjects of appraisal, 
trades, industries, accounting, invest- 
ments, real estate, geology and engineer- 
ing. About 750 volumes of bound tech- 
nical periodicals; 90 periodicals cur- 
rently received. Service mainly to the 
company. 


Fellowships 


Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


The University of Chicago will offer 
four fellowships of $1,000 each for the 
academic year 1929-30 in its Graduate 
Library School. The fellowships are 
awarded by the President on the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Fellow- 
ships and Scholarships. Applications 
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must be in the hands of the Committee 
on or before March 1, 1929. 

The following attainments are re- 
quired: 

a) The possession of a Bachelor’s de- 
gree equivalent, or approximately equiv- 
alent, to that conferred by leading col- 
leges and universities. 

b) Completion of at least one year in 
an accredited library school, or the 
equivalent in experience. 

c) At least one year of library ex- 
perience under approved conditions. 

In addition to the above requirements 
special consideration will be given to 
publications and manuscripts showing 
ability on the part of candidates to con- 
duct original studies. 

Before making application for a fel- 
lowship prospective candidates should 
determine whether or not they are eli- 
gible for admission to the Graduate Li- 
brary School. Forms to be used in mak- 
ing application for admission, and for 
fellowships, may be obtained by writing 
the Graduate Library School, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


For Sale 


Delia G. Ovitz, iibrarian, State Teach- 
ers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, of- 
fers for sale the following bound vol- 
umes: 


American Library Association Bulletin, 
volumes 2-21, 1908-1927. 

The Newarker, volumes 1-5, 1911-1915. 

Wisconsin Library Bulletin, volumes 1- 
23, 1905-1927. 





LEGISLATIVE DOCUMENTS 


Libraries which wish to receive the regular shipments of bills, journals, hear- 
ing notices, bulletins and other legislative material of the coming session must 
“make application therefor” according to law. The Commission will be glad to 
take care of this matter for any libraries which will notify us of their desire to 
receive legislative printing. Send word promptly to the Commission office if you 
wish to have this material. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


The weeks since the last report have 
been filled with as interesting lessons, 
problems, and related study and reading 
as during the corresponding period in 
other years. The regular schedule of 
appointments was enriched with a num- 
ber of speakers from the outside. In 
Book Selection, Dr. Louise Phelps Kel- 
logg, while the class was studying His- 
tory, gave a lecture on “Historical 
source material,” the students going to 
the Historical Library for the appoint- 
ment, in order that some of its manu- 
script treasures might be on view to ii- 
lustrate the lecture. In the same series, 
Professor Paxson lectured on “How his- 
tory is written,” closing his forceful 
address with an account of the prepa- 
ration of the new Dictionary of Ameri- 
can biography, of which he is one of the 
advisory council; the first volume had 
just been received, and was put out for 
the inspection of the class; and Profes- 
sor Fish evaluated a list of “Selected 
titles in American history.” Professor 
Fish is past master in the art of char- 
acterization, as his crowded courses in 
“Representative Americans” testify, but 
he is none the less a master in character- 
izing books in his field, and his annual 
lecture challenges the class to its best 
in annotations. 


On Election Day, Dean Russell of the 
College of Agriculture gave an illumi- 
nating discussion on “Agricultural eco- 
nomics.” Many of the class were vot- 
ing for the first time and this lecture 
was arranged in part to honor the oc- 
casion, and in part to relate the librari- 
an’s reading and understanding with 
economic problems. Miss Harriet A. 
Wood spent Wednesday, November 7, at 
the School, discussing school library 
problems with the faculty, and lecturing 
on the subject to the class. Following 
the lecture, all had opportunity to meet 
her informally at tea in the foyer. Miss 
Wood’s extensive experience in this field 





and her position as supervising librarian 
of school libraries in Minnesota made 
her message one of authority, and it 
was fully appreciated both by faculty 
and students. 

In connection with the lectures and 
reading on the “History of books and 
printing” there were several exhibits :— 
The fifty best books of the year selected 
by the Institute of Graphic Arts, on 
view in the Historical Museum; another 
assembled by the students to show the 
various types of title pages, to accom- 
pany the School’s facsimile collection of 
manuscripts and historical title pages. 

Good Book Week was observed through 
exhibits of books arranged by five 
groups of students; one group showed 
the development of children’s literature 
by displaying the old books themselves, 
properly labeled. The School is fortu- 
nate in being able to draw upon the 
Historical and University libraries for 
such old and rare material; and the stu- 
dents themselves brought a number of 
old children’s volumes, an early Hans 
Andersen in Danish, several German 
books in original editions now owned by 
the third generation, and early Ameri- 
can imprints. Two groups made string 
maps, both using the R. R. Bowker Com- 
pany’s picture maps as the basis, one, 
“Map of America’s making,” the other, 
“Map of Adventures.” It was an ex- 
cellent exercise to find the best books 
to connect with the places designated on 
the maps, and it helped all of the class 
to localize books. A fourth group se- 
lected and displayed a tableful of books 
under the new “Picture Map of the Holy 
Land;” a fifth group made a selection of 
good books for children’s reading that 
would make acceptable gifts, featuring 
the best new children’s books and new 
editions of old favorites. Miss Reely 
arranged an exhibit of adult books, and 
as “the event” of the week, gave a talk 
on “Books suitable for Christmas gifts.” 
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Following the talk the Misses Bidwell, 
Field, Stanley, Witmer, and Zabel, and 
Mr. Smith presented a skit written for 
the occasion, entitled, “Good Book Week, 
an Interlude.” The Story-telling class 
under Miss King’s direction, held its 
first practice meeting during the week. 


School Notes 


The students individually and in 
groups grasp as many opportunities as 
their personal schedules of lessons and 
work permit to hear lectures, plays, and 
music, to attend football and basketball 
games, and other affairs that are part 
of the general educational and recrea- 
tional scheme of the University. To 
mention only a few: the presentation of 
Bernard Shaw’s The devil’s disciple in 
Bascom theatre by the Wisconsin Uni- 
versity Players; lectures by Dr. Albert 
E. Wiggam, by Mme. Halide Edib, by 
E. H. Sothern (for Sothern lectured on 
the drama this year); Tony Sarg’s mar- 
ionettes in the new play “Adventures of 
Christopher Columbus;” Galli-Curci, and 
other musical events. 

During the fall various class gifts 
that had not been marked by the classes 
presenting them have been suitably la- 
beled with small brass plates bearing 
the class numerals, for example: Alumni 
1907-1915; Class of 1925; Summer Ses- 
sion 1924. 

The Misses Bertha H. Branson and 
Florence E. Dragoo, under the name of 
the Dra-son Press, invited the class to 
tea on October 27, to the great pleasure 
of all. 

A brief break in the day’s schedule 
occurred on November 30 to mark the 
arrival of the U. S. Catalog 1928, and 
to install it fittingly. Fortunately it 
came in time to be used for part of the 
big book-buying problem of the semester, 
and it was gleefully hailed by the class. 


Alumni Notes 


Mrs. Nora Lemon, mother of Mrs. 
Winifred L. Davis, 716, died in Atlanta 
on November 9. She was buried in 
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Omaha, her old home. All who knew 
Mrs. Davis during the years of her con- 
nection with the School, first as a stu- 
dent, and after several years, as a mem- 
ber of the faculty, will remember Mrs. 
Lemon, who was in a large measure a 
part of the School, as she was so greatly 
interested in it. She frequently visited 
its classes and attended its functions, 
her presence always lending both dig- 
nity and zest to any occasion because of 
her poise, enthusiasm, and good fellow- 
ship. She made her home a center for 
the students, especially at the holiday 
season, and many too far away to un- 
dertake a journey home were spared a 
lonely Christmas through her genuine 
hospitality. She was beloved both by 
faculty and students, and we are all 
poorer because of the death of this wise 
and good friend. All extend under- 
standing sympathy to Mrs. Davis. 

Dorothy A. Wurzburg, ’24, has sent 
the School, for the graduate’s collec- 
tion, an author’s copy of the book which 
she has just completed, Children’s short 
story index for special holidays. It is 
published by the F. W. Faxon Co. as one 
of its Useful reference series. The book 
analyzes approximately 300 volumes of 
collected stories, chosen as reliable com- 
pilations, the arrangement of the index 
being by holiday, seventeen of them. It 
will prove a useful aid in the selection 
of stories for the holiday story hour. 

Eleven graduates have been honored 
by appointment to A. L. A. committees, 
as shown in the committee lists pub- 
lished in the Handbook, 1928. 

A number of alumni have called dur- 
ing the summer and fall. In our pleas- 
ure at seeing an “old grad” we fre- 
quently fail to make note of all the vis- 
itors, and therefore can not always give 
the names of all who come, but all are 
welcome and urged to come, and come 
again, even though “the register” does 
not always function. Recent visitors 
have been Mrs. Gladys Smith Puckett, 
1912, Georgiana Mineau, 1915, Florence 
E. Day, Margaret E. Davenport, and 
Mrs. Margaret Gilpin Hedlund, 1917, 
Evelyn M. Osborn, 1919, Mrs. Elizabeth 
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Lawton Tanner, 1924, Irene A. Ehres- 
man, 1926, Frances A. Heckman, Mar- 
garet McIntosh, Martha J. Petty and 
Eda A. Zwinggi, 1927. 


Gladys Smith Puckett, ’12, has returned 
to the field of library service, we are 
happy to report. She is this year school 
librarian in Aurora, Minn. 

Eileen M. Duggan, ’15, has gone to the 
College of St. Mary of the Wasatch, Salt 
Lake City, as organizer of the library for 
this new college for women. 


Mrs. Flora H. Whyte, ’18, accepted the 
position of cataloger on the staff of the 
Public Library, Lynn, Mass., on Novem- 
ber 1. 

Olea M. Solheim, ’19, after ten years of 
admirable library service in Wisconsin 
Rapids as librarian, and on the staff of 
both the Detroit Public Library and the 
Minneapolis Public Library, gave up li- 
brary work in the summer to enter the 
Lutheran Deaconess Home and Hospital 
in Chicago, for training as a Deaconess. 
Miss Solheim writes that the work is very 
satisfying, and that she finds both her 
library training and library experience 
an asset in her new field. 

Madge McLaughlin, ’24, was appointed 
librarian of a new Junior High School 
Library in New Rochelle, New York, in 
November. The work of ordering the 
books, organizing the library, and all 
other matters incident to the beginnings 
of a new library are her challenging task. 
Miss McLaughlin has been on the staff of 
the Iowa State Teachers College Library 
since her graduation. 

Alberta L. Brown, ’25, resigned as li- 
brarian of Creighton University Library 
at the end of the summer session to con- 
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tinue study toward a degree in Rosary 
College, River Forest, Ill. 

Julia E. Hahn, ’25, is temporary assist- 
ant in the order department of the Chi- 
cago Public Library. Her father’s death 
in the summer made it necessary for her 
to resign from the staff of the Detroit 
Public Library, in order to be at home 
with her mother in Evanston, IIl. 

Maude Irene Jones, ’25, resigned in Oc- 
tober from the staff of the catalog depart- 
ment, Indiana University Library, to ac- 
cept a position in the Medical Science de- 
partment of the Detroit Public Library, 
in the cataloging section. 

Hazel Merry, ’25, is continuing work 
toward a degree in the University of 
Chicago. 

Augusta Nielsen, ’25, was married on 
October 15, to Mr. Louis H. Zwiebel. They 
are making their home in Burlington, 
Wis. 

Lydia Wegner, ’25, joined the staff of 
the Public Library, Pasadena, Calif., in 
the early fall, and is in the loan depart- 
ment. She had been in the catalog de- 
partment of Iowa State College, Ames, 
since her graduation. 

Madge Collar Lyon, ’27, is librarian of 
the New Trier Township High School, 
Winnetka, Ill. Associated with her is 
Eleanor Libbey, Summer Session, 1926. 

The mother of Marjorie A. Lidbeck, '28, 
died in November, at her home, 436 North 
Frances St., Madison. Her classmates will 
have deep sympathy for Miss Lidbeck in 
her sorrow. She has been helping in the 
care of her mother since commencement. 

Cecilie K. Troye, ’28, who spent the 
summer and fall with her sister in Oslo, 
Norway, returned to the States in No- 
vember. Immediately on her arrival she 
accepted a position in the catalog depart- 
ment of the Brooklyn Public Library. 





LEGISLATIVE DOCUMENTS 


Libraries which wish to receive the regular shipments of bills, journals, hear- 
ing notices, bulletins and other legislative material of the coming session must 
“make application therefor” according to law. The Commission wil! be glad to 
take care of this matter for any libraries which will notify us of their desire to 
receive legislative printing. Send word promptly to the Commission office if you 


wish to have this material. 
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COUNTY LIBRARY NEWS 


County librarians will be interested in the 19 books which are suggested by 
Mr. Clarence Hean, Librarian of the College of Agriculture, as a valuable work- 
shop library for the farmer and the homemaker. This recommendation has been 
appearing in newspapers throughout the state, and will doubtless occasion many 
requests for these books. 

First he lists books for the farmer and, at the head, he sets aside the books 
which he calls “personal” because they deal with the farmer and his relation to his 
family and his neighborhood. In this group, he includes two, “The Farmer and 
His Community” by Dwight Sanderson, and the “Job of Being a Dad” by Frank H. 
Cheley. “Making the Most of Agriculture” by Macklin, Grimes, and Kolb, and 
“How These Farmers Succeeded” edited by John R. McMahon are the books selected 
for help in conducting the general business of the farm. 

Mr. Hean next turns his attention to the individual phases of farming, starting 
with problems of the soil, for which he selects “Productive Soils” by W. W. Weir. 
He chooses “The Production of Field Crops” by Hutcheson and Wolf for those in- 
terested in crops, and for animal breeders, he picks “Better Dairy Farming” by 
Savage and Maynard and “Breeding of Farm Animals” by Merritt W. Harper and 
“Meats and Meat Products” by William H. Tomhave. 

To help get rid of the more common farm pests, he includes “Diseases of Eco- 
nomic Plants” by Stevens and Hall, and a “Manual of Injurious Insects” by G. F. 
Herrick. Realizing that the farmer is often called upon to be a mechanic, Robert 
Smith’s “Agricultural Mechanics” is also included in the lists. 

In concluding his selection of books that seem useful to the farmers, Mr. Hean 
again emphasizes that most farmers do not need books on all these subjects and 
that there may be other references that they want, such as books on their farm 
“sidelines”; this list suggests a place to begin and the others may be included as 
they are needed. 

The homemaker’s list is also divided into much the same groupings, beginning 
with “personal” books for the housewife, and following with books on special 
phases of homemaking including foods, clothing, health, home management, and 
home repairs. 

Among the many “personal” books that have been written for the woman in 
the home, Mr. Hean selects “Woman on the Farm” by Mary Meek Atkeson. “Get- 
ting Your Money’s Worth” by Isabel Ely Lord is the book he chooses for the 
woman who wants to buy wisely. 

“Food, Nutrition and Health” by McCollum and Simmonds is a valuable book 
on the shelves of every housewife who is trying to keep her family in the best of 
health, and with it Mr. Hean includes “The Healthy Child from Two to Seven” by 
Francis MacCarthy. 

Many health reforms are started by the women who carry their housekeeping 
out into their community. This is why Mr. Hean gives special emphasis to “Home 
and Community Hygiene” by Jean Broadhurst. For the women who want to dress 
attractively, he selects “How to Dress Well” by Margaret Story. 

The women, like the men, are often called upon to be “Jacks-of-All-Trades.” 
“The Practical Book of Home Repairs” by Chelsea Fraser will help make simple 
repairs that are needed so often in the home. 


Brown. The County Library service  brarian in charge. 34,687 volumes were 
of the Kellogg Public Library has shown loaned, an increase of 4,169 volumes 
continued growth according to the an-_ over the preceding years. Of this num- 
nual report by Miss Marion Sharp, li- ber 18,993 volumes were circulated 
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through the schools, 52 of which had 
collections of books for loan to the chil- 
dren. 115 teachers in the county are 
using the special teachers’ privileges of- 
fered by the Kellogg Library. The 
largest circulation was 1487 books loaned 
from the Howard Station. 

Stations are established and operat- 
ing in New Franken, Denmark, the town 
of Howard, town of Pittsfield, town of 
Suamico, town of Preble, town of Eaton 
and town of Hobart, and preparations 
are being made to open a station at Pu- 
laski. 

Collections were also sent this past 
year to St. Matthews School, Allouez, 
St. John the Baptist School, Howard, 
Sisters of the Holy Cross, town of Scott, 
and St. Joseph’s Orphanage. 

Columbia. Mrs. Mary O. Gowran was 
appointed county librarian at the meet- 
ing of the County Board on Tuesday, 
November 20. 

Fond du Lac. Since January 1, more 
than 18,000 books have been circulated 
throughout the county. The station at 
Campbellsport led in number of books 
circulated. 

The appropriation for county library 
service was increased from one thou- 
sand to two thousand dollars at a re- 
cent meeting of the county board. 

La Crosse. The November meeting of 
the County Library Board discussed 
plans for the coming year. Two hun- 
dred new books have been purchased. 
Additional magazines ordered for the 
reading table were Child Life, National 
Geographic, Nature, Scientific American 
and World’s Work. 

Marinette. In the annual report of 
the County Traveling Libraries, Miss 
Hazel Laing, librarian, outlines the 
plans made “to increase the usefulness 
of the library by 

(1) giving more personal service by 
following the collections with more per- 
sonal calls. 

(2) establishing more stations so that 
books will be available to the county 
people summer as well as winter. 

(3) building the adult book collection. 
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(4) increasing our reading circle col- 
lection.” 

During the year just closed, 1074 
books were added to the county library— 
most of them books chosen from the 
state reading circle list. The total cir- 
culation reported (16,177) is incomplete, 
for 15 collections loaned to communities 
last summer have not yet been returned. 

Early in November a letter was sent 
to all the Teachers concerning Book 
Week. (See p. —) 


Racine. The County Library advisory 
committee made up of representatives of 
all rural sections of the county at a re- 
cent luncheon meeting at the Hotel Nel- 
son, Racine, re-elected E. A. Polley of 
Rochester as president, and Miss Mu- 
riel S. Marchant, county librarian as 
secretary. Miss Marchant presented for 
discussion plans for work throughout 
the coming year. At this time the ad- 
visory committee passed the following 
resolution 

Whereas, since its beginning in 1923, 
the Racine County Library service ex- 
tended to children and to adults of the 
county by the County Library Depart- 
ment of the Racine Public Library, has 
grown by leaps and bounds from a cir- 
culation of 9,400 during the first year 
of its service to 67,000 during the past 
year, and 

Whereas, such growth is proof not 
only of a great demand for this service 
but also of a great educational value ac- 
cruing therefrom to the children and to 
reading adults of the county, and 

Whereas, a renewal of the contract 
must be considered at the November 
1928, meeting of the County Board of 
Supervisors, 

Therefore be it Resolved, That we the 
undersigned Advisory Committee of the 
Racine County Library in session in 
Racine on this the 26th day of October, 
1928, petition the County Board of Su- 
pervisors to renew the existing contract 
for two years. 

(Signatures of Advisory Committee) 

Miss Marchant planned visits to rural 
schools during Book Week. Every school 
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received a group of new books, and every 
child received a bookmark. The chil- 
dren were asked to cast a vote for the 
book which he or she like best. 


Sheboygan. An intensive campaign 
to develop interest in a county library 
was carried on in Sheboygan County 
beginning in August. At the county 
Board meeting in November a resolution 
was introduced providing for a county 
library system. On November 22 the 
Board held a hearing which was at- 
tended by many representative people 
from different parts of the county. A 
number of petitions in support of the 
resolution were also presented. The 
Board referred the resolution to a spe- 
cial committee of three members which 
is to report at the next annual session. 

The campaign was under the leader- 
ship of Mr. W. J. Berger, County Su- 
perintendent of Schools, with Miss Long 
giving much time to the work as adviser. 
Mr. Berger addressed some twenty meet- 
ings in the county with a total attend- 
ance of over 4000 and interviewed prom- 
inent people and community leaders 
throughout the county. Of course much 
interest was developed in all the rural 
schools and in the villages and smaller 
cities. Mr. Berger found a rapidly 
growing response and support for his 
efforts. Many people in the county are 
definitely interested in carrying the 
plans forward to a successful conclusion 
at the next Board meeting so that this 
county may have a_ thorough-going 
county library system. 


Winnebago. In her annual report to 
the County Board, Miss Elizabeth La- 
throp, Winnebago County Librarian 
says, “Even in the short term of exist- 
ence the county library has come to 
mean much to the country people. They 
have come to us not only for books to 
read, but for drama material, material 
for grange programs, for missionary so- 
cieties, for study clubs, and for books to 
supplement school libraries. In fact if 
we had not supplied the schools with 
books for the reading circle work, the 
Winnebago County Schools could not 
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have earned so fine a list of credits for 
that work!” Miss Lathrop stressed the 
need for a larger appropriation so that 
reference books such as atlases and en- 
cyclopedias, as well as magazines, might 
be added to the community branches. 
Another very pressing need is for suffi- 
cient money to pay the custodians— 
many of whom are giving very unusual 
service. During the year just closed the 
total circulation was 32,530—an increase 
of 153 per cent over that of a year ago. 
The reading center at Waukau, under 
the care of Mrs. A. G. Steele, circulated 
15,150 books. Books were distributed 
through 72 stations. 


Upon receipt of this report of greatly 
increased use of the county library the 
county board increased the appropriation 
from $1500 to $3000. 

Resolutions commending the work of 
the county library were received by the 
County Board from various parts of the 


“county. 


During Book Week, Mrs. A. L. An- 
derson, assistant county librarian, spoke 
at the meeting of the Civic League of 
Winneconne on the development of the 
county library. 

Two special programs were arranged 
at the Waukau reading center for Good 
Book Week. A story hour for children 
was given by Mrs. A. G. Steele—who 
held a group of twenty-five children 
spell bound while she told them chil- 
dren’s stories. 

At the program for adult readers 
planned by Mrs. Steele, an interesting 
talk on the value and importance of 
training children to read good books 
was given by Miss Elizabeth Lathrop. 

Two circular announcements have re- 
cently been sent, one to the schools and 
one to the community stations. These 
announcements read as follows: 


What the County Library Will Do For 
You 
1. It will give you a chance to read 
the new books. 
2. It will give you a book on any sub- 
ject you wish—such as making rugs, 
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quilts, cooking, sewing, canning, enter- 
tainments, household carpentry, automo- 
bile repairing, concrete mixing, house 
painting, inside and out, gardening, 
flower growing, fur farming, hobbies of 
all kinds, 4 H clubs, etc. 

8. It will provide material for pro- 
grams of all kinds—church, school, com- 
munity, for Granges, literary and de- 
bating clubs, drama groups, and for all 
county activities. 

4. It will give to the children the same 
opportunity that the city children have— 
namely, good books to read for pleasure 
and information. 

5. It will furnish books to the schools 
and the teachers. 

6. It will try to fill all requests, 
whether made by telephone, or mail, or 
in person. 

7. It will “open the door to a good 
kind of life on the farm”. 


What the Winnebago County Library 
Offers to Teachers 


1. Free library service to every teacher 
in the county. 

2. Books and material for the special 
needs of teachers and schools. 


a. A teacher may borrow a box of 
books to keep during the year. 

b. A teacher may borrow ten read- 
ing circle books to be exchanged 
within six weeks. 

ec. A teacher may borrow, for four 
weeks, the books on the required read- 
ing list for teachers. These books will 
be reserved for you if you will notify 
us. 

d. A teacher may borrow books and 
material for help in the 4 H Clubs. 

e. A teacher may request material 
on special subjects for school work, 
clubs, granges, or other organizations. 

f. A teacher may act as the dis- 
tributor of books for the community, 
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making the schoolhouse the center for 
book service. 


What the County Library Asks of the 
Teachers 


1. If possible, come to the Library to 
talk over your needs. If impossible to 
come, write us this definite information: 


a. Your name. 

b. Name and number of school dis- 
trict. 

c. Number of grades in school. 

d. Number in each grade. 

e. Do you wish a box of books, pref- 
erably reading circle or others? 

f. Do you wish ten reading circle 
books to keep for six weeks? 


2. If possible, call for your books, or 
have some one call for them. Any sav- 
ing in transportation means more money 
for books. 

3. Notify us before you come about 
what time you will call for your books. 

4. Keep careful record of how many 
times each book circulates. Whenever a 
child takes home a book, have him sign 
his name on the card in the front of 
the book. Keep the card until the book 
is returned and slip it back in the book 
again. The card contains the name of 
the author and the title of the book, so 
that you know not only what books are 
being used, but also who is using them. 

5. Please check through the books that 
you find in your schoolhouse and see 
whether or not any of them belong to 
the old County Traveling Library. If 
you find any, please notify us, or send 
them to us. 

Address all communications to the 
Winnebago County Library in care of 
the Oshkosh Public Library. 

Wood. At the recent meeting of the 
county board of supervisors appropria- 
tions for library service were again 
made to three libraries in the county as 
follows, Marshfield, $1,000, Nekoosa— 
$500, and Wisconsin Rapids, $1,000. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Elizabeth E. Wilson, Editor, ’Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Education Week, November 5-11, was observed by displays of books on litera- 
ture and problems in child training in many libraries. In Oshkosh a display of 
books concerned with adult education was planned for the first part of the week 
to be followed later in the week with books treating of child education. In Janes- 
ville a display of literature of various types in regard to child training and prob- 
lems of mothers with young children was in charge of members of the education 
committee of the A. A. U. W. 

With the cool weather and opening of school an increase in circulation seems 
to be natural. For the month of October Fond du Lac reports a gain of 6,356 
volumes over the circulation of a year ago. Janesville reports showed a gain of 
809 books; Menasha, 256 books; and New London, 464. Kaukauna reported an 
increase in October of 470 books over September’s circulation. 

The report for September from Rice Lake showed an increase of 396 volumes 
over that of September 1927, and Stoughton, 352. 

Regular Saturday morning story hours were reported in October by the follow- 
ing libraries: Kenosha, Janesville, Racine, and Watertown. 


Antigo. Nine new periodicals have nent collection of about 150 books, a 
been added to the already long list sub- branch of the public library which will 
scribed to by the library. Among the _ be added to as demand requires. 


new magazines is one on the radio, mu- Fond du Lac. A china dog sitting on 
sic, the theatre, and current events. a pillow has been attracting the atten- 
Antigo. High School. A library of tion of patrons to the exhibit of books 
about 2435 volumes is maintained for featuring stories of dogs. Another dis- 
the use of senior and junior pupils and play which attracted much attention re- 
faculty members. During the last school cently was on big game hunting in the 
year the circulation in books was 14,966 heart of Africa. 
and in magazines about 2,000. Many patrons take advantage of the 
Appleton. Miss Day brought to the privilege of reserving popular and re- 
notice of the school principals at a re- cent fiction and other classes of books. 
cent meeting the seriousness of the prob- The second copy of books received is 
lem of vandalism. She made a plea for used to meet the demand on the reserve 
their cooperation in bringing about a _ list. After there have been five re- 
responsible attitude on the part of stu- quests for a title the second copy is pur- 
dents toward the public books. During chased and used exclusively for reserves. 


the past few weeks, sections of encyclo- Galesville. Girls of the Library Club 

pedias have been removed and valuable and their leader, Ella Kneeland, libra- 

books have been mutilated by clipping. rian, entertained with a Hallowe’en 
Appleton. Lawrence College. L. C. party. 

Baker, professor of modern foreign lan- Green Bay. Because of the continued 


guages, has presented several books on demand for French-English dictionaries, 
Roumania. The books were gifts to him a copy of Heath’s French and English 
from the Roumanian government when dictionary in a standard desk edition has 
in Bucharest. been purchased for circulation. 

Beloit. When Beloit’s new hospital The Business Men’s table has had The 
opens the first of the year, a feature of Magazine of Wall Street added to its 
its modern equipment will be a perma-_ collection of magazines. An interested 
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banker donated it and was also respon- 
sible for the library’s acquisition of 
Moody’s Investment Manual for 1927. 
Another new publication available is The 
Panel, issued monthly by the Associa- 
tion of Grand Jurors of New York 
County and given by the Association. 
A six months’ subscription to the World 
Tomorrow has been given by an un- 
known friend. 

Theodore Pyle, son of the late How- 
ard Pyle, famous painter and illustrator, 
who donated an excellent collection of 
his works in 1905, was a recent caller at 
the library while passing through Green 
Bay on a business trip. 

A new location for the North Side 
Branch is being sought. The building 
is not in fit condition for the winter, and 
it is likely that space will have to be 
rented elsewhere to house the library. 


Janesville. After several months of 
remodeling, the public as well as the 
staff is enjoying the attractiveness and 
convenience of the library. The walls 
have been washed and the building has 
been thoroughly cleaned. The loan desk 
has been remodeled which makes a more 
convenient desk to administer and more 
room for the patrons, and the new steel 
stacks add greatly to the appearance. 

Emily Moeser, librarian, gave a talk 
on the importance of books in the home 
at the last meeting of the Philomathian 
Society. 

In connection with the retail mer- 
chants’ institute, Miss Moeser announced 
a list of books on business subjects. 


A model hospital collection is about 
ready to be deposited. The plan is to 
have an assistant go to the hospital 
once a week to charge books. 


Kenosha. On November 10 Dr. F. V. 
Fisher gave an illustrated lecture on 
“Ultimate America” before an audience 
of 1000 at the High School Auditorium. 
This was the first of a series of lectures 
to be presented this winter by Gilbert M. 
Simmons Library. 

The Boy’s and Girl’s Library is still 
in a stage of remodeling and will prob- 
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ably not be opened until the first of the 
new year. 


La Crosse. Lilly M. E. Borresen, li- 
brarian, discussed Johan Bojer before 
the contemporary literary group of the 
College Club early in November. 


Mauston. In addition to about thirty 
new accessions by purchase, there were 
about the same number by gift in Oc- 
tober. , 


Milwaukee. With a view to obtaining 
more books of a technical and scientific 
nature the Engineer’s Society of Mil- 
waukee has passed a resolution urging 
the common council to appropriate 
$15,000. 

On November 5 the new Center Street 
library branch was opened. With the 
opening of this new branch the Auer 
Avenue branch closed. The entire col- 
lection of books was moved from the 
Auer Avenue branch to the new branch 
and more books were added. One feat- 
ure of the program of activities outlined 
for the future is a series of lectures in 
the lecture room, and a weekly story 
hour is planned. 

The three sections of book cases in 
the lobby of the Journal building form 
a regular branch of the public library 
system. Besides the Journal employees 
many outside the building use the 
branch. The monthly circulation is ap- 
proximately 900 books. 

Mrs. Katherine Vilas, head of the 
women’s bureau of the Wisconsin Manu- 
facturer’s Association, addressed the 
luncheon meeting of the staff in October. 


Oshkosh. Harriet Love, children’s li- 
brarian, will have charge of the work of 
the Book Club which meets Wednesday 
afternoon during the winter. 


Port Washington. Mayor A. W. Grady 
appointed Mrs. Oliver Smith to fill the 
unexpired term of Mrs. Mary Savage, 
resigned, on the public library board. 
Mrs. M. E. Schmit and Rev. F. A. 
Scharfenberg were appointed to fill 
terms ending June 30, 1931. 

Officers elected at the last board meet- 
ing were: W. R. Dunwiddie, president; 
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Mrs. G. Cassels, secretary; and Mrs. 
H. W. Bolens, treasurer. 

Racine. The second of a series of 
free lectures sponsored by the library 
board took place early in November, 
when Dr. F. V. Fisher, traveler and lec- 
turer, addressed the people of Racine in 
a lecture “Ultimate America.” The 
talk was accompanied by beautifully 
colored slides. 

Through the courtesy of his publish- 
ers, three sets of his compositions for 
the piano have been presented by J. F. 
Carre, the well known musician. 

Rice Lake. At the meeting of the 
City Council held on October 6, the 
budget of $3,655, $155 more than that of 
last year, was unanimously approved. 

The start toward an historical society 
and museum was made when the library 
board set aside one room in the library 
for gifts of antiques and articles of an 
historic interest. 

Stanley. The library is accumulating 
a collection of crude implements of early 
logging and pioneer days. The collec- 
tion, at present, consists of a “Go-devil” 
and an “Ox yoke.” The latter was re- 
cently donated and was a design in use 
during early pioneer days, having been 
made by the late I. R. Scott. 

Superior. In a recent interview, Miss 
Isaacs, librarian said: 

“The presidential race has aroused in- 
terest in every phase of the present po- 
litical situation, and the circulation of 
books bearing on parties and candidates 
has increased at the public library. 

“The circulation of books on politics 
and kindred subjects has increased 31 
per cent this month over the correspond- 
ing period in 1927, while volumes of po- 
litical and other biography are 60 per 
cent ahead of the figure last year. A 
larger general circulation of adult books 
could account for only a part of the in- 
crease.”’ 
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In addition to the regular budget the 
board of directors presented a request 
to the City Council for $5000 to be used 
for stacks and linoleum at East End 
Branch. 


Viroqua. At a recent meeting of the 
library board it was voted to collect a 
$1 annual fee of all out of town borrow- 
ers after January 1, 1929. Non-resi- 
dent students in public and normal 
schools, it was decided, would be consid- 
ered residents. 


Watertown. A_ series of 90 pam- 
phlets, “Merit Badge Pamphlets of the 
Boy Scouts of America,” embracing ev- 
ery kind of activity in which boys are 
interested, has lately been added to the 
library collection. 

Emily D. Horner took up her work 
as assistant on November 15. 


Wausau. The contractors expect to 
finish the new addition to the library 
building by December 1 at the rate the 
construction work is progressing. 


Book Lists 


Lists with interesting reviews and 
helpful annotations were received from: 


Antigo Ladysmith 
Baraboo Oshkosh 
Fond du Lac Racine 
Green Bay Rice Lake 
Janesville Stanley 
Jefferson Washburn 
Kaukauna Waupun 


Lists on special subjects: 


Barron. Books for the 4-H Clubs 
Green Bay. Books on parents’ problems 
Oconto. Books on travel 

Watertown. Books on aviation 


Author and title lists: 


Appleton Shullsburg 
Beaver Dam Sturgeon Bay 
Hudson Watertown 
Milwaukee Waupaca 


New London 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


This list is made possible through the courtesy of American publishing houses. 
No book is listed that has not been read personally by the editor, or by some other 
member of the Commission staff or other trusted authority. The majority of pub- 
lishing houses have been most generous in allowing us the privilege of examining 


their books. 


To them our thanks are tendered. Others have been less generous 


and it has therefore been impossible to treat the books of all with equal thorough- 


ness. 


This explanation is made for the benefit of our subscribers. 


If the names of 


certain publishers do not appear in our columns, it is because copies of their books 
have not been available for examination, and it is suggested that the Booklist and 


other lists be checked for such omissions. 


The names of publishers who do not 


cooperate will be given to any subscriber interested so that other means of getting 
information about their books may be arranged for. 

Grateful acknowledgements are due to those who have given valued help with 
the reviewing during the year, especially to Mr. Clarence Hean, Librarian of the 
College of Agriculture, to Miss Marlatt, director of the course in Home Economics, 
and members of her staff, and to Mr. E. E. Witte of the Legislative Reference Li- 


brary, for assistance in their special fields. 


General Works 


Sears, Minnie E. comp. Children’s cata- 


log: Third supplement. 1928. 137p. 
Wilson, $.90. 028.5 
A supplement listing 541 titles, with 80 


new editions of books included in the main 
catalog and analytical entries for 134 books. 
Replaces the previous supplements to the 
1925 catalog including all the titles in the 
other supplements with 156 additional 
titles. 


Wurzburg, Dorothy A. Children’s short 
story index. 1928. 116p. Faxon, 
$1.50. 028.5 or 394 


Drawing on reliable collections the com- 
piler has arranged a bibliography of stories 
for seventeen holidays. Old favorites from 
the classics and good stories from modern 
sources have been included. Part one fol- 
lows a _ subject arrangement by holidays. 
Part two is a title index. Miss Wurzburg 
is a graduate of the Wisconsin Library 
School class of 1924. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Barstow, R. W. Getting acquainted 
with God. 1928. 115p. Macmillan, 
$1. 249 

A simple ritual for family worship, with 

New Testament selections drawn from Good- 

speed’s American translation. Author is 


pastor of the First Congregational Church 
in Madison. 


Brett, George Sidney. Psychology, an- 


cient and modern. 1928. 164p. 
Longmans, $1.75. 150 


An addition to this useful series (Qur debt 
to Greece and Rome) showing the ap- 
proaches to psychological study made by 
the Greeks. Interesting to the modern psy- 
chologist and to the student of the classics. 


Drake, Durant. The new morality. 1928. 
3859p. Macmillan, $2.50. 170 


By the new morality, the author means, 
“the morality which, basing itself solidly up- 
on observation of the results of conduct, 
consciously aims to secure the maximum of 
attainable happiness for mankind.” Follow- 
ing a general discussion of the new morality 
and the old, he attacks such specific prob- 
lems as Self-indulgence and luxury, Law- 
lessness and crime, Intoxication and boot- 
legging, Marital failure, Corrupt politics. 
A sane and readable presentation. 


Golder, Frank A. ed. The march of the 
Mormon battalion. 1928. 2935p. il- 
lus. Century, $2.50. 289.3 


Largely a documentary volume, opening 
with a brief history of the Mormons down 
to the year of 1839 when they settied at 
Nauvoo, Illinois. This is followed by docu- 
ments, letters and quotations from journals 
bearing on the march of a battalion of 500 
Mormon volunteers to California where they 
were to play a part in the Mexican War, 
and on the settlement in Utah. An interest- 
ing contribution to the history of the west. 
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Hose, Reginald E. Prohibition or con- 
trol: Canada’s experience with the 
liquor problem, 1921-1927. 1928. 
132p. Longmans, $3. 178.5 


A detailed and unbiased description of the 
government store system of dealing with 
the liquor problem now in force in Canada. 
Does not appraise the results of this policy 
or try to say whether it is preferable to 
prohibition, as is suggested by the title. 
One of the few studies dealing with any 
phase of the liquor problem made by a dis- 
interested scholar. 


Edwards, R. H. and others, eds. Under- 
graduates. 1928. 3866p. Doubleday, 
$4. 378 


A study of morale in twenty-three Ameri- 
can colleges and universities made under 
the supervision of the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research. The investigation cov- 
ered studcnt groupings, Extra curricular 
activities, Athletics, the relations of men 
and women, Religion, and so on. State and 
endowed institutions were included in the 
twenty-three; coeducational and _ separate 
colleges for men and women. A book of 
wide general interest. 


Gillin, J. L., Dittmer, C. G. and Colbert, 
R. J. Social problems. 1928. 534p. 
Century, $3.75. 301 


In four parts: The nature of the social 
problem; Problems of population; Problems 
of the home and economic life; Problems 
of socialization. Its comprehensive nature 
makes it a valuable book for the sociology 
collection. 


Leighton, Joseph A. Individuality and 
education. 1928. 204p. Appleton, 
$2. 370.1 


A thought provoking book representing an 
attempt to “outline a social philosophy of 
education for a democracy.” ‘Touches on 
many aspects of the problem and is popu- 
larly written. 


Leland, Simeon Eldridge. The classified 
property tax in the United States. 
1928. 492p. Houghton, $3.50. 336.2 


An exhaustive, scholarly treatise dealing 
with one of the most important, present-day 
developments in the field of taxation. Valu- 
able for all students of taxation and all 
larger libraries. 
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Turney, Ida Virginia. Paul Bunyan 
comes west. 1928. 45p. illus. Houghton, 
$1.25. 398 


These legends were collected in Oregon 
and relate the exploits of the redoubtable 
Paul in the Far West. Well done in the 
spirit of the original tales; forms a foot- 
note to Esther Shephard’s collection. 


Science 


Dawson, Christopher. The age of the 
gods. 1928. 446p. illus. Hough- 
ton, $5. 571 


A scholarly work tracing the development 
of human culture from Palaeolithic times to 
the beginnings of the iron age in Europe. 
For larger libraries. 


Proctor, Mary. Romance of the moon. 
1928. 262p. illus. Harper, $2. 523 


A book that can be recommended on the 
author’s reputation and the popularity of 
her other books. Has a chapter on “Lunar 
weather forecasts and supposed influence of 
the moon on vegetation,” presenting some 
interesting folk superstitions. 


Useful Arts 


Andrade, E. N. da C. Engines. 1928. 
267p. illus. Harcourt, $3. 621 


The object of this book, delivered first as 
popular lectures at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain, is to “make a short survey 
of the chief kinds of engines by which men 
turn the heat of burning fuel into work, and 
to show how simple are the scientific prin- 
ciples upon which their action depends.” 


Cowles, Florence A. Seven hundred 
sandwiches. 1928. 246p. Little, 
$1.75. 641.8 


A compilation from every possible source, 
of every imaginable variation of bread sand- 
wich. To the housewife who wants to serve 
something different it will offer many sug- 
gestions. Moderate in price. 


Hyde, Blanche E. The sewing book. 
1928. 3848p. illus. Century, $2.50. 
646 


Intended as a text for vocational and high 
school classes. But with its clear illustra- 
tions and easily followed directions useful 
also to the home dressmaker. Good index. 
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Starr, John W. One hundred years of 
American railroading. 1928. 3836p. 
illus. Dodd, $3.50. 656 


“Told in lively anecdotal style ... 
“more readable and is more pleasantly made 
up than Thompson’s A _ short history of 
American railroading.” 

See Booklist 25:59 Nov. ’28. 


Wolcott, Imogene. The blue gingham 
cook book. 1928. 4811p. Morrow, 
$2.75. 641.5 


A collection of recipes gathered from the 
advertising material of commercial firms. 
Its advantages are that the cost is less than 
other cook books of similar size and that it 
tells what manufactured article to start 
with. Its disadvantage that it encourages 
old methods, says nothing of short cuts, food 
values or food combinations. Buy as an 
additional cook book. 


Fine Arts 


Lacoste, René. Lacoste on tennis. 1928. 
2638p. illus. Morrow, $2.50. 796 


The French holder of the world’s cham- 
pionship writes interestingly of the game. 
Serves to throw light on the highest type 
of tennis, at the same time providing the 
tennis player with an admirable guide. 


Mackinlay, Sterling. Origin and devel- 
opment of light opera. n.d. 2938p. 
illus. McKay, $5. 792.5 or 782 

A comprehensive history of light opera 
from its beginnings in Ancient Greece to the 
present day. Includes also the history and 
development of staging, lighting and cos- 
tuming. Written in chatty intimate style. 

Well worth a place in any library where 

there is marked musical interest. 


Untermeyer, Louis, and Mannes, Clara 
and David, eds. New songs for new 
voices. 1928. 258p. illus. MHar- 
court, $5. 784 

An almost entirely new collection of songs 


for children and young people, modern poets 
and modern composers contributing. 


Literature 


Greene, Anne Bosworth. Lambs in 
March, and other essays. 1928. 
274p. Century, $2.50. 814 or 824 

This time it is lambs, not ponies, that en- 


gage the author’s attention on her Vermont 
farm. So much for the first essay. There 
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are nine others, ranging from A dandelion 
in the cobblestones, to Sketching in Yellow- 
stone. By the author of The lone winter. 


Schauffler, Robert H. and Sanford, A. P. 
comps. Plays for our American holi- 
days. 4 v. ea. $2.50. 394 or 822.8 


The question from a librarian, “Why 
didn’t you put more plays into your series 
Our American Holidays?” brought forth this 
set of four volumes, covering Plays for 
Christmas and other high days, Plays for 
festivals (including New Years, Twelfth 
night, Arbor day, etc.), Plays for patriotic 
days, and Plays for Special celebrations (in- 
cluding Mother’s day, Labor day, and others, 
and some of the ‘weeks’’). <A set that all 
libraries will welcome. 


Poetry 


Dodd, Lee Wilson. Great enlightenment; 
a satire in verse. 1928. 250p. Har- 
per, $2. 811 or 821 


Poems, somewhat uneven in merit, char- 
acterized by unusual conceits, and occa- 
sional brilliant wit. They are grouped un- 
der such titles as From the book of youth, 
From the middle years, 1914-1918; some 
have appeared in the Conning Tower. 


Frost, Elizabeth Hollister. The lost ly- 
rist. 1928. 96p. Harper, $2. 
811 or 821 


Simple songs written through an autumn, 
winter, spring, and summer of grief for a 
lost loved one. There is an occasional echo 
of Emily Dickinson: 

So swift, so swift the summer, 
So rushed the radiant days, 
We might have guessed the Hours 
Were stirring up the haze 
To spread upon the landscape, 
Were sewing on the hush 

That was to fall on Eden 
When autumn parted us. 
Agony is something 
It takes awhile to make— 
The Hours must have hurried 
Our happy hearts to break. 


Hill, Frank Ernest. Stone dust. 1928. 
85p. Longmans, $2. 811 or 821 


This book of poems by one of the joint 
authors of The winged horse contains a 
number of fine sonnets as well as other 
poems of distinction. In several the poet’s 
imagination is fired by man’s latest con- 
guest, the air, yet 
The earth will stay the same for all our 


flying ; 
We shall come back to earth when we are 
Gone. .. . 


ahencondi 
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King, Marian, comp. Mirror of youth. 
1928. 364p. Longmans, $2. 
811.08 or 821.08 


An attractive little anthology something 
like The gipsy trail, made up of old and 
new poetry. An alphabetical index to titles 
would be a desirable addition. 


Leonard, William Ellery. A son of earth. 
1928. 235p. Viking press, $3. 
811 or 821 


A selection of the author’s poems ar- 
ranged in order to form a spiritual autobi- 
ography. A few appear here in book form 
for the first time. An admirable book for 
a library, offering a representation from all 
of Professor Leonard’s poetic work. 


Masefield, John. Midsummer night and 
other tales in verse. 1928. 164p. 
Macmillan, $2. 821 

There is much spirited narrative and much 


fresh sentiment in these recitals of the old 
tales of Arthur, Lancelot and Guinevere. 


Millay, Edna St. Vincent. The buck in 
the snow. 1928. 69p. Harper, $2. 
811 or 821 


A new volume of poems marking a third 
stage in Miss Millay’s development as a 
poet. The earlier lyric note is gone, and the 
later cynicism. In their place is a deepen- 
ing sense of the tragic nature of life. The 
title poem is one of exceptional beauty. 


Moore, Virginia. Sweet water and bit- 
ter. 1928. 96p. Harcourt, $1.75. 
811 or 821 


Poems that are clear and cool—sugges- 
tive somewhat of Eleanor Wylie or Leonora 
Speyer. 


Sandburg, Carl. Good morning, Amer- 
ica, 1928. 251p. Harcourt, $3. 
811 or 821 


In the title poem, read as the Phi Beta 
Kappa poem at Harvard last June, the au- 
thor makes his own characteristic contribu- 
tion to America’s coming of age. A big, 
vigorous, splendid achievement, and the book 
has other riches too, under such headings 


as Spring grass, Corn belt, Valley mist, 
Bitter summer thoughts, Rain winds, Sky 
pieces. 
Plays 
Barrie, J. M. Peter Pan. 1928. 162p. 
Scribner, $1.25. 822 


The first book publication of the text 
of Barrie’s famous play. Will be welcomed 
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in libraries as doubtless many requests for 
the authentic text have been turned away. 
Issued in the uniform edition of his plays. 


Belasco, David. Six plays. 1928. 503p. 
illus. Little, $4. 812.08 or 822.08 
Contents: Madame Butterfly, Du Barry, 
The darling of the gods, Andrea, The girl 
of the golden west, The return of Peter 
Grimm. Large page with good print. 


Galsworthy, John. 1928. 698p. 
Scribner, $2.50. 822 


Nineteen long and six short plays, Gals- 
worthy’s complete dramatic works in one 
volume. Printed closely on double column 
pages and so not entirely satisfactory as a 
reading volume, nevertheless useful to have 
in libraries. 


Plays. 


History and Travel 


Brooks, Charles S. Roads to the north. 


1928. 275p. illus. Harcourt, $3. 
914.2 
On this third bicycle tour, the author’s 


pedalings took him through Salisbury, by 
way of Stratford, and Kenilworth, up 
through York and Durham to the Scottish 
border. Like its two predecessors, a de- 
lightful book for the reader who isn’t look- 
ing for guide book information. 

De Leeuw, Adele. The flavor of Hol- 
land. 1928. 344p. illus. Century, 
$4. 914.92 


An account of a summer the author spent 
in Holland in company with her father and 
mother and artist sister. All spoke Dutch 
and had a sympathy and love for the coun- 
try which gave them an insight into its life. 
Especially to be recommended to the pros- 
pective visitor; useful also for club study 
or for reference. 


Collins, Hubert E. Warpath and cattle 
trail. 1928. 296p. illus. Morrow, 
$3.50. 978 


The author’s memories of a boyhood on a 
cattle ranch and in a trading post on the 
old Chisholm trail bring to life the Okla- 
homa of the 70’s and 80’s. Hamlin Garland 
writes a foreword commending the book. 


Cooper, Clayton S. Understanding Spain. 
1928. 3804p. Stokes, $2.50. 914.6 


A book that rather skims the surface a 
general introduction for the traveler, rather 
than an interpretation of the country. The 
author is known for his books on South 
America. 
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Crane, Leo. Desert drums. 1928. 3938p. 
illus. Little, $5. 970.1 


A history of the Pueblo Indians, together 
with the history of Santa Fé and the Fran- 
ciscan missionaries, hence is of interest to 
all readers of Death comes for the arch- 
bishop. The author writes as an Indian 
agent who has a conscience and is vitally in- 
terested in the welfare of the Indians. A 
well written and valuable book. 


Gloag, John and Walker, C. T. Home 


life in history. 1928. 302p. Cow- 
ard—McCann, $4. 914.2 
Working out a hypothetical genealogy, 


the authors present an entertaining series 
of pictures of home life in Britain in suc- 
ceeding generations from pre-Roman days 
down to the present. Less detailed than 
Quennell’s Everyday things in England. 
Something like Davis’s Life on a medieval 
barony in its story form. Excellent for high 
school reference. 


Macdonald, Sheila. 
1928. 279p. illus. 


My African garden. 
Century, $2. 
916.89 


An informal account of homemaking in 
Rhodesia with the garden playing rather an 
incidental part. The garden lover would like 
to know more of the fate of the cinerarias or 
of the rockery, perhaps, but taken just as 
a story of family life in a foreign land it is 
entertaining. 


Price, Lucien. Winged sandals. 1928. 
8315p. Little, $3.50. 914 
An unusual book of travel, giving un- 


usually full details of personal experience 
and impressions on an extensive tour through 
Europe. Youthful in spirit. Will interest 
returned travelers, especially those with a 
musical background. 


Richards, Grant. The coast of pleasure. 
1928. 8361p. Harper, $4. 914.4 


Rather light and lively chapters on the 
French Riveria, with amusing illustrations. 


Fabulous New Orleans. 
illus. Century, $5. 
917.63 


Beginning with a child’s recollections of 
Mardi Gras, the author recreates the old city 
with much of its history from the day of 
discovery to the present. The spirit of the 
place is conveyed also in the drawings by 
B. H. Suydam. 


Saxon, Lyle. 
1928. 3380p. 
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Thompson, Dorothy. The new Russia. 
1928. 330p. illus. Holt, $3. 914.7 


A sincere and readable account of the suc- 
cesses and failures in Soviet Russia by a 
capable journalist. An especially good book 
for the general reader because it is well 
written and is comparatively free from bias. 


Adcock, St. John. 
Grub street. 
Stokes, $2.50. 


Sketches of modern writers, each ac- 
companied by an interesting photographic 
illustration. Joseph Hergesheimer and 
Cristopher Morley are the two Americans 
included. The kind of material a library 
has much call for. 


The glory that was 
1928. 340p. illus. 
920 or 820.9 


Burroughs, John. The heart of Bur- 
roughs’ journals. ed. by Clara Barrus. 
1928. 361p. Houghton, $3. 921 


Similar to volumes of selections by Emer- 
son and Thoreau. John Burrough’s writ- 
ings lend themselves well to this treatment. 


Farrell, Andrew, ed. John Cameron’s 


Odyssey. 1928. 461p. Macmillan, 
$4.50. 921 or 910.4 


The robust and romantic career of a sea- 
faring Scct, detailing thirty eventful years 
whose happenings include shipwreck and 
starvation, birth and death, privation and 
carousal, all told with spirit, color, and 
continuity. 


French, Daniel Chester. Memories of a 


sculptor’s wife. 1928. 294p. illus. 
Houghton, $5. 921 


Delightful, chatty reminiscences of a child- 
hood in Washington in the days just after 
the Civil War. Later girlhood visits to 
cousins in Concord afford us glimpses of the 
interesting circle of which the Emersons, 
Alcotts, and Henry D. Thoreau were so 
large a part. After her marriage to her 
cousin, Daniel Chester French, the circle of 
friends includes artists, authors and other 
people of note. 


Garland, Hamlin. Back-trailers from the 
middle border. 1928. 3879p. Mac- 
millan, $2.50. 921 


In this fourth volume the author closes 
the cycle of family history which began with 
a migration westward and comes to a con- 
clusion with his own final turning to the east. 
Of this chronicle the two daughters are the 
heroines. Illustrated by one of them. 
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Lloyd, Harold and Stout, W. W. An 
American comedy. 1928. 204p. Long- 
mans, $2.50. 921 or 792 


An entertaining account of Harold Lloyd’s 
rise as a motion picture comedian. Not a 
necessary purchase but a possible addition 
for light reading; may serve also to show 
young aspirants that in the movies as else- 
where persistent effort and hard work are 
essential to success. 


McFee, William. The life of Sir Martin 
Frobisher. 1928. 288p. illus. Har- 
per, $4. 921 

William McFee has contributed one of the 
most readable of the volumes in the admir- 
able Golden Hind series. Out of the scanty 
materials at hand he has made a spirited 
narrative of Frobisher’s life and adventures. 


Mussolini, Benito. My autobiography. 
1928. 318p. illus. Scribner, $5. 921 
The chapters of this autobiography have 

been appearing in the Saturday Evening 

Post. Richard Washburn Child, former 

American ambassador to Italy writes a fore- 

word. 


Nelson, William H. Tinker and thinker, 
John Bunyan. 1928. 169p. illus. 
Willett, Clark & Colby, $1.50. 921 

A colloquial, somewhat evangelical, but on 
the whole vigorous, account of John Bun- 
yan’s struggles and achievements. 


Roosevelt, Theodore. Diaries of boyhood 
and youth. 1928. 365p. illus. Scribner, 
$2.50. 921 


Very detailed account of a boy’s life from 
the age of nine to early college days. Trips 
abroad, days on the farm or at Oyster Bay, 
social times by the fire with his parents, 
pranks of all sorts, are all described with 
equal accuracy. Quite as delightful as his 
Letters to his Children. The spelling adds 
much to the book’s entertaining qualities. 


Speight, Harold E. B. The life and 
writings of John Bunyan. 1928. 
224p. Harper, $2. 921 


A scholarly study of Bunyan and his 
significance, recounting the main facts of his 
life. Author is professor of Philosophy at 
Dartmouth. 


Strachey, Lytton. Elizabeth and Es- 
sex. 1928. 296p. illus. Harcourt, 
$3.75. 921 


Any work on the relations between the 
aging queen and the young Earl of Essex 
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would of necessity be a psycological study, 
and to this task Mr. Strachey brings his 
highly developed powers of analysis. An in- 
teresting book for the student of history and 
the intelligent general reader, although it 
will have a smaller audience than his Vic- 
toria. 


Sykes, James. Mary Anne Disraeli. 
1928. 246p. illus. Appleton, $2.50. 
921 


An interesting and well written sketch of 
Disraeli’s wife. Does not tell anything new, 
but brings together some scattered material. 
Might follow in the wake of Maurois’ biog- 
raphy, and might be followed in turn by 
Bonnet and shawl by Guedalla. 


Van Loon, Hendrik W. Life and times 
of Pieter Stuyvesant. 1928. 336p. 
Holt, $4. 921 


If Pieter of the wooden leg just fails to 
come to life in this book it is doubtless the 
fault of the scanty records; the times are 
made vivid and the author’s lively style 
goes far to make the book readable. 


Correction 


Two errors in class numbers in the Nov. 
3ULLETIN should be noted: (1) under Ref- 
erence Shelf, p. 301, the numbers for Be- 
man, Flood control and Five day week 
should be transposed, (2) the number for 
Lawrence, Not-quite puritans, p. 303, should 
read 974 not 924. 


Fiction 


Barnes, Margaret Ayer. Prevailing 
winds. 1928. 298p. Houghton, $2. 


Unusually interesting short stories, slightly 
sophisticated, and somewhat ironical, about 
people in smart Chicago society. 


Benefield, Barry. A _ little clown lost. 
1928. 3817p. Century, $2. 


A romantic story of Louisiana and the 
University of Texas, of a youthful pair of 
lovers who leave the great plantation to seek 
an education, and of Phoebe’s sacrifice of 
herself when she feels she is hinderng her 
husband’s career. 

See Booklist 25:70 Nov. ’28. 


Darrow, Jane. Figured flame. 1928. 
3852p. Century, $2.50. 


Eve Marvin’s talent for modeling is for 
many years stifled by her weak and selfish 
mother, but at last asserts itself with the 
knowledge that the great artist, Carl Mar- 
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vin, was her father, and with the loving 
guidance of Christopher. 


Ford, Paul Leicester. The story of an 
untold love. new ed. 1928. 348p. 
Houghton, $2. 


Reprint of a romance that was popular at 
the beginning of the century. 


Grey, Zane. Wild horse mesa. 1928. 
3865p. Harper, $2. 

Chess Weymer’s conviction that his brother 
Chane would fall in love with Sue Melberne, 
came true amid the excitement of a wild 
horse round-up, each finding much to ad- 
mire in the other during a trying interval. 
Zane Grey in his most popular strain. 


Grove, Frederick P. Our daily bread. 
1928. 3890p. Macmillan, $2. 

An honestly realistic story of a Canadian 
farm of a man who dreamed of founding a 
family, to be defeated by his children, who 
go their separate ways and live their sepa- 
rate lives. 


Hudson, William. Abbé Pierre’s people. 
1928. Appleton, $2.50. 

Brief sketches of Gascon life, bound to- 
gether by the gentle Abbé, who is sometimes 
the central character, and sometimes the 
story-teller. Written with dignity and 
charm. 


Malkus, Alida Sims. Caravans to Santa 
Fé. 1928. 289p. Harper, $1.75. 
A pleasant little romance of the South- 
west a century ago. Could be recommended 
to girls. 


Miln, Louise Jordan. The flutes of 
Shanghai. 1928. 356p. Stokes, $2. 
Complicated by recent political events, 
this is less successful as a story than the 
author’s other books. Her ardent admirers 
will be interested, however. 


Mitchell, Ruth Comfort. Army with ban- 

ners. 1928. 3805p. Appleton, $2. 

A novel undoubtedly suggested by the 
eareer of Amy McPherson, but however 
much or little the author may have used 
actual events she has told a good story that 
will be read with interest for its good char- 
acterization and arresting plot. 


O’Riordan, Conal. Yet do not grieve. 
1928. 555p. Scribner, $2.50. 


A fine historical novel with a flavor of 
Thackeray. The time is the end of the reign 
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of George the third; the place, Ireland and 
England; the hero, David Quinn, son of an 
Irish father and an English mother. Other 
characters are Ruth Irwin, the object of 
David’s life-long devotion, Tony Dazincourt, 
his friend and the impulsive Princess Char- 
lotte, who loves David. David is terribly 
disfigured as a result of wounds at Water- 
loo, gives up Ruth to Tony and sails away 
to find the Northwest passage. 


Sabatini, Rafael. The hounds of God. 
1928. 327p. Houghton, $2.50. 


This new Sabatini suggests the plot of 
Westward Ho. A story of the Armada and 
the Spanish inquisition, with a happy end- 
ing. 


Snaith, J. C. Surrender. 1928. 294p. 
Appleton, $2. 


Two men who have become friends in the 
Foreign Legion make their escape together. 
Indescribable hardships in crossing the 
desert, and a period of poverty in London, 
are followed by a turn of fortune. But both 
men have come to love the same woman 
and one must sacrifice himself for the other. 


Vaughan, Hilda. The invader. 1928. 
339p. Harper, $2.50. 


An English woman who inherits a farm in 
Wales tries to manage it in face of the op- 
position of the natives who look on her as 
an invader be driven out. A good study of 
character with a minor love story to add a 
lighter touch. 

See Booklist 25:72, Nov. ’28. 


Walsh, Maurice. While rivers. run. 
1928. 375p. Stokes, $2. 


The Highlands of Scotland, land of lochs 
and trout streams, furnish the background 
for the love story of an American Scot and 
a red-haired Highland girl. The characters 
are well done, the plot hold interest, but 
above all it is the “feel’’ of the country 
which the book conveys that gives it its 
chief charm. 


Woolf, Virginia. Orlando. 1928. Har- 
court, $3. 


The amazing and fantastic biography of 
Orlando, tracing a varied career from boy- 
hood in the time of Queen Bess, through a 
metamorphosis at thirty from man to wom- 
an, down to the immediate present. A career 
of such length and intensity includes many a 
delightful adventure, farce, and love-affair, 
told with vivacious imagination. Occa- 
sional portraits assist the reader in the real- 
ization of a sometimes confusing personal- 
ity. For larger libraries. 
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Mystery 


Cole, G. D. H. and Margaret. The man 
from the river. 1928. 302p. Mac- 
millan, $2. 

A murder mystery in a quiet English town 
is cleared up by the man from Scotland 
Yard who has come to the place to spend 
a leisurely vacation. 


Fairlie, Gerard. The man who laughed. 
1928. 304p. Little, $2. 


A mystery story that holds interest with- 
out too much emphasis on the murder. 


Gordon, Neil. The new gun runners. 
1928. 270p. Harcourt, $2. 


A mild but exciting mystery story with- 
out a murder to sustain the plot. <A visitor 
to Scotland becomes suspicious of a group 
of people who are “marking fish” for scien- 
tific purposes and tries to solve the mystery 
because he is interested in a young lady, 
one of their number. Good addition to 
books for men. 


Lockhart, J.G. East all the way. 1928. 
3802p. Appleton, $2. 

A mystery story on an unusual theme, the 
attempt of three parties, in modern times to 
recover the ark of the covenant. Well 
worked out and to be recommended. 


Oppenheim, E. Phillips. Matorni’s vine- 
yard. 1928. 3808p. Little, $2. 


A story of international politics with 
Monte Carlo as a background, an English 
secret service man as the hero, and an Ital- 
ian detective the villain. Action takes place 
in 1940. 


Shute, Nevil. The mysterious aviator. 
1928. 3804p. Houghton, $2. 


Although it has a mystery element too, 
this story of the secret service is of interest 
primarily as a tale of adventure. 


Williams, Valentine. The crouching 
beast. 1928. 303p. Houghton, $2. 


A good secret service story, not so hor- 
rible as its title might suggest. 


Children’s Books 


Bennett, John. The pigtail of Ali Lee 
Ben Loo. 1928. 298p. illus. Long- 
mans, $3.50. 


Humorous tales and poems, illustrated 
with numerous attractive silhouettes. Ex- 
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pensive, but worth the money for larger col- 
lections. 


Brate, Charlotte. The pony tree. 1928. 
201p. illus. Stokes, $1.75. 


Little children will love turning the pages 
of this book—a picture to every page and 
a few lines of text to carry the story along. 
The kind of story in which children are de- 
lighted to recognize their own everyday ex- 
periences. 


Charnley, Mitchell V. Boys’ life of the 
Wright brothers. 1928. 291p. Har- 
per, $2. 629.1 or 921 

A welcome addition for the children’s de- 


partment, coming at a time when interest 
in aviation is high. 


Darrow, Floyd L. ed. St. Nicholas book 
of science. 1928. 3238p. illus. Cen- 
tury, $2.50. 608 


A chronological annual of important 
events in science during 1928. Interesting 
and useful for adults as well as for young 
people. 


Drinkwater, John. All about me. 1928. 
104p. illus. Houghton, $2. 821 


Rhymes that children will enjoy listening 
to. Less original than Milne but has some 
delightful humor. 


Holling, H. C. Rocky Billy. 1928. 148p. 
Macmillan, $2. 


A dull moment is impossible in this story 
of Rocky Billy, the mountain goat, so many 
adventures had he, and so delightfully and 
vigorously are they told and illustrated. 


Hodder, Muriel. Pax, the adventurous 
horse. 1928. 128p. illus. Viking, 
$2. 


Unique in conception and execution (spell- 
ing and punctuation) is this eventful tale 
written by Miss Hodder at eleven. Child 
authors often find their elders more appre- 
ciative than their contemporaries. Grown- 
ups will certainly enjoy Miss Hodder’s de- 
licious descriptions and characterizations, 
but surely some children, at least, will de- 
light in the adventures of the stolen horse. 


Lenski, Lois. Alphabet people. 1928. 
104p. illus. Harper, $2.50. 

A humorously illustrated alphabet book 
by this popular artist. Introduces familiar 
figures, the fireman, grocer, horticulturist, 
iceman, and janitor. 
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Olcott, 
girl. 
$1.75. 


A story of Sicily, with a flavor suggestive 
of Eleanor Farjeon’s charming Italian Peep- 
show. The attractive format is_ similar. 
The disappearance of Peppe’s gift, a pair of 
coral earrings, brings tears to Concetta on 
her eighth birthday. Before the birthday 
is over, the earrings are returned by the 
penitent little English girl who took them, 
and the story ends happily for everybody. 


Concetta, the coral 
77p. illus. Stokes, 


Virginia. 
1928. 


The exciting adventures 
1928. 315p. 


Quinn, Vernon. 
of Captain John Smith. 
Stokes, $2.50. 

A life of Captain John Smith for boys with 
the romantic side emphasized. ‘He was an 
explorer whose first thought was for the 
glory of his country; a colonizer with an en- 
thusiasm that could not be quenched .. . 
and withal a loyal friend and a gallant 
gentleman.” 


Rolt—Wheeler, Francis. In the time of 
Attila, 1928. 301p. Lothrop, $2. 


An adventure tale with the fifth century 
as a background. 


Sampson, Martin W. The good giant. 
1928. 218p. illus. Houghton, $2. 
The good giant has a series of adventures 


in which he meets one weeping person after 
another and helps him out of his troubles. 
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The humor in the energetic old woman’s 
mistakes during her search for her husband, 
and the plight of the old couple forced to do 
everything topsy-turvy fashion, for in- 
stance, is the kind that pleases children. 


Seitz, Don C. From Kaw teepee to cap- 
itol, 1928. 2238p. Stokes, $2. 


A biography of the vice president elect 
written for boys. 


Boy’s life of John 
Burroughs. 1928. 364p. illus. Cen- 
tury, $2. 921 

The author of this book was happily chosen 
and the result is a sympathetic biography 
that would please many adult readers, pos- 
sibly more than the boys for whom it was 
written. Full of the author’s own person- 
ality. 


Sharp, Dallas Lore. 


Rice to rice pudding, 
1928. 85p. 


Smalley, Janet. 
and other picture tales. 
illus. Morrow, $1.75. 


Irresistible pictures tell the stories of rice, 
butter, wool, cotton, pearls, and other use- 
ful and delightful things. Every page is 
gay with color and action. Children may 
gain some rather unique ideas of the appear- 
ances of things—the oyster, for instance. 
But the chief consideration is the pleasure, 
rather than the information, that this 
charming book will give. The text accom- 
panying the pictures, follows the pattern of 
the House that Jack built. 
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Libraries which wish to receive the regular shipments of bills, journals, hear- 
ing notices, bulletins and other legislative material of the coming session must 


“make application therefor” according to law. 


The Commission wil! be glad to 


take care of this matter for any libraries which will notify us of their desire to 
receive legislative printing. Send word promptly to the Commission office if you 


wish to have this material. 
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